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New Opportunities for Nurses 


KATHARINE FAVILLE 


Director, Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service and Chairman, Committee on 
Recruitment of Student Nurses, Nursing Council on National Defense 


8 The acute shortage of nurses and 
the government's call for 50,000 stu- 
dents to enter training this year focus 
the attention of counselors on this pro- 
fession. The war-time needs and the 
post-war opportunities are here pre- 
sented, together with the personality 
requirements and suggestions for 
choosing a good training school. 


HE CALL of the government for 50,000 
| ete to enter schools of nursing 
this year throws into sharp focus the new 
opportunities, both in war and peace, for 
young women who are interested in a 
career in nursing. 

Now as always, nursing calls up a pic- 
ture of skilled care for the sick and 
wounded. Conditions have changed de- 
cidedly, however, since the last war. 
More emphasis is being placed on the selec- 
tion of well-qualified young women with 
superior equipment. Recent college gradu- 
ates and undergraduates are being sought, 
as well as high school graduates with ex- 
cellent standing. The fact that more 
Openings exist at the top than there are 


* Murses qualified to fill them, lends weight 


to the selective methods of recruiting 
adopted by the Committee on Recruitment 
of Student Nurses, under the Nursing 
Council on National Defense. 

The national professional organizations 


of nurses formed the Nursing Council on 
National Defense in the summer of 1940, to 
cooperate with the government in meeting 
nursing needs. The organizations repre- 
sented are the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion, National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Nursing, National Association 
of Colored Graduate Nurses, American 
Red Cross Nursing Service, together with 
the Federal Nursing Services. 

Our committee, working under the 
Council, seeks the aid of vocational coun- 
selors in the responsible task of guiding 
the right young women into the right 
schools of nursing. State Nursing Coun- 
cils on Defense have been set up in every 
state. One of their aims is that of reach- 
ing every college and high school during 
the winter and spring months through 
talks and vocational conferences. Full in- 
formation about the needs and opportuni- 
ties for training in each state, as well as 
nationally, will be at the disposal of coun- 
selors through state committees or can be 
secured through the Nursing Information 
Bureau, 1790 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Present NgEED ror Nursgs 


Even before the defense situation became 
critical, and months before the United 
States entered the war, a shortage of 
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nurses existed. Hospitals, for instance, 
needed 10,000 more nurses than were avail- 
able. In another field the U. S. Public 
Health Service reported 850 counties 
which had no public health nurse. Along 
with the growth of government responsi- 
bility for neglected areas, such diverse fac- 
tors contributed to the shortage as the 
spread of the 8-hour day, and the rising 
educational standards in schools of nursing 
which permitted students to concentrate 
on their school work instead of on long 
hours of hospital routine. 

Thus, in spite of the 400,000 graduate 
registered nurses in the country, there was 
no surplus for the defense emergency. In- 
deed, 30,000 more were needed. Where a 
surplus may have seemed to exist during 
the depression, it was largely among those 
private duty nurses who could not adjust 
to new conditions or changing environ- 
ment, or were not equipped for specializa- 
tion. One of the lessons learned by those 
concerned with high quality of nursing is 
the futility of indiscriminate recruiting. 
Nurses who should never have entered the 
profession may be unemployed in times of 
depression, while positions at the top go 
begging. 

The outbreak of war has stepped up all 
previous estimates of needs. Although a 
survey of present personnel and additional 
needs to July 1, 1942, was made by the Sub- 
committee on Nursing, Health and Medi- 
cal Committee of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, on December 
1, 1941, all forecasts are already being re- 
vised upward. The American Red Cross, 
for instance, in order to meet emergency 
requirements of the armed forces and the 
civilian population, is now asking for 
50,000 instead of 30,000 nurses to join its 
First Reserve. 

As graduate nurses are called to these 
and other defense tasks, who is to fill their 
places? At least 50,000 young women, it 
was estimated in the autumn of 1941, must 
immediately prepare to fill the gaps if 
civilian health is not to be jeopardized. 
The number of students entering schools of 
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nursing has been rising steadily in recent 
years, from 30,200 in 1935 tO 41,397 in 
1941. Now the rate of increase must be 
accelerated. Schools admitting new stu- 
dents in February are definitely planning to 
enroll 5,000 more, but this number leaves 
a deficit of almost 5,000. Efforts this win- 
ter are directed to a February enrollment of 
at least 10,000 and to a recruiting during 
the spring for a considerably larger enroll- 
ment than 50,000 next fall. 

A peak load rests during the war on 
Army and Navy hospitals, training cen- 
ters, and communities where defense indus- 
tries overstrain all existing health re- 
sources. Many of these responsibilities 
will carry over into peace time. Others 
are so directly related to war that no pre- 
diction can be made as to their duration. 


Pgace-Time OpporTuNITIES 


When the war ends, a tremendous task of 
reconstruction waits for all concerned with 
health services, including American nurses, 
both in this country and abroad. 

Meanwhile, the following peace-time 
opportunities in nursing are outlined in a 
folder prepared by the Committee on Re- 
cruitment: 


Civilian Hospitals. Nurses, with doc- 
tors, play major roles in the battle to 
save lives which is waged day and night 
in more than six thousand hospitals 
throughout the nation. 

Positions for which nurses are needed 
include those of general staff nurse, head 
nurse, supervisor, director of nursing 
services, and not infrequently hospital 
superintendent. They call for a variety 
of nursing skills and cover a wide range 
of responsibilities. 

Public Health Nursing. No ceiling has 
yet been placed on the number of public 
health nurses needed to assure optimum 
health for every man, woman, and child 
in this country. 
tional health is their work, and so ur- 
gent the need, that Federal funds have 
been appropriated each year since 1935, 


under the Social Security Act, for their | 


preparation and employment. —s_. 
Positions in public health nursing 10- 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR NURSES 


clude those of visiting nurse, supervisor, 
educational director, special consultant, 
and director of nursing in privately con- 
trolled community agencies and in 
health departments; as well as those of 
school nurse, industrial nurse, nurse mid- 
wife, and nurse stewardess on trains, 
Janes, and ships. 

Federal Services. In addition to the 
hospital nurses in the Army and Navy 
Nurse Corps, the Federal Government 
has urgent need of more nurses in veter- 
ans’ administration and marine hospi- 
tals, on Indian Reservations in the States 
and in Alaska, and as consultants to 
state departments of health or on special 
research projects. 

Teaching. Specially prepared nurses 
are needed for positions on the faculties 
of schools of nursing: as ward instruc- 
tor, teaching supervisor, science instruc- 
tor, or principal or dean of the school. 

They also are sought for faculty posi- 
tions in nursing education departments 
of colleges oa universities. Increas- 
ingly, nurses teach health and hygiene 
in public schools. Nurses hold respon- 
sible positions on state boards of nurse 
examiners, which are of the highest im- 

rtance to the development of the pro- 
Roden and of nursing service. 

Private Duty Nursing. Opportunities 
in private nursing are narrowing down 
to nurses who have sound professional 
preparation and are both qualified and 
willing to give needed skilled service. 


EARNINGS 


The nurse’s economic return, no less 
than her capacity for helpfulness, is a mat- 
ter of concern to any young woman choos- 
ing a profession. Nursing is essentially a 
woman's profession and the best paying 
positions are not, as in some other cases, 
held by men. Whether as a government 
specialist, head of a school of nursing, hos- 


_ pital superintendent, or director of a public 


health nursing organization, a well-quali- 
fied nurse can rise to the top. Many such 
positions pay from $2,500 to $6,000 a year. 
A few pay more. 

A comparison of median salaries in sev-» 
tral professions made in 1936 by the Na- 
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tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women showed that nurses ranked 
ahead of librarians, teachers, other profes- 
sional workers, office managers, secre- 
taries, and stenographers. The figures are 


given below: 
noawnisakvewdsetes $1,640 
BOER cccctscscccsisess Sgn 
C0 rere 1,375 
Other professional workers.. 1,410 
Office managers............. 1,470 
Secretaries and stenographers 1,270 


More recent figures (1938) compiled by 
the U. S. Office of Education relate to the 
nurse with a college degree. During the 
first year out of college, nursing is the best 
paid occupation. Again, eight years after 
college, the largest salaries received by col- 
lege women are in the fields of nursing and 
research. 

While nurses in the largest single classi- 
fication—those who do private duty nurs- 
ing—have a slightly lower median annual 
income than do all nurses, like other free 
lances they have the advantages of greater 
independence and mobility in their work. 


Wuere Vacancigs Exisr 


With more than a hundred distinct varie- 
ties and levels in graduate nursing jobs, the 
question of vacancies becomes largely one 
of finding the nurse with the special quali- 
fications for the position. This is particu- 
larly true in institutional nursing, public 
health, and nursing education, which, 
with private duty nursing, make up the 
four major fields. 

“The most significant shortages of quali- 
fied nurses appear at the two extremes of 
the pole, and in certain particulars in the 
middle level,’’ says Anna L. Tittman, 
Executive Director of the Nurse Placement 
Service, a nation-wide bureau located in 
Chicago to serve all fields except private 
duty nursing. ‘““The very greatest short- 
ages are in instructors in schools of nurs- 
ing, in the general duty or staff nurses in 
hospitals, and in one-nurse positions in 
public health nursing." 
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A recent one-day study of the relation of 
open jobs to registrants is cited by the 
Nurse Placement Service as proving the 
gaps between supply and demand in the 
country as a whole. A few figures taken 
at random from this study are given in 
Taste I. 


TABLE | 


Ratio oF NumsBer oF Qua.irieD CANDI- 
DATES TO NuMBER OF OPENINGS 


Instructors in hospitals and 

schools of nursing Ito 4 
Teaching supervisors, super- 

visors, head nurses: 

Obstetrical I to 3 

Psychiatric Ito 4 

Contagion 0 to 6 
Public health: Consultants in 

industrial nursing 0 to 5 
Nurse dietitians I to 20 
General duty nursing in hospi- 

tals I to 100 


Such gaps have existed for many months 
past, declares Miss Tittman, and are likely 
to grow larger in the future. 

Bearing out these sample figures, the di- 
rector of the Frances Payne Bolton School 
of Nursing, a graduate school affiliated 
with Western Reserve University, declares 
that three times as many graduates could 
be placed as are available and that many 
requests for applicants for good positions 
go begging. The director of the Yale 
University School of Nursing, the one 
other exclusively graduate school, esti- 
mates that not more than a quarter of the 
positions for which its graduates are 
sought can be filled. 


Wao Maxzs A Goop Nurse? 


A desire to be helpful to people in 
trouble, a desire which springs up natu- 
rally in most normal young women, is a 
fundamental requirement but by no means 
the final one. The candidate for entry 
into a school of nursing should have these 
personal qualifications, according to the 
Nursing Information Bureau: 
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She should be strong, because as a nurse 
people will depend on her. She should be 
trustworthy, because people will confide in 
her. She should be steady and self-reliant, 
for she will sometimes be charged with 
heavy responsibilities. She should havea 
spirit of service and a sincere interest in 
human beings of all classes and kinds. 
Finally, she should be tactful, be able to 
give constructive sympathy, have a sense 
of humor, and be resourceful and adapt- 
able. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good schools of nursing set their indi- 
vidual entrance requirements, which in 
general cover the following: 

Age: Between 18 and 35, preferably be- 
tween 20 and 25, except that schools offer- 
ing a 4-year or 5-year combination program 
leading to the nursing diploma and bac- 
calaureate degree may admit students as 
young as 17. 

Preliminary education: Good nursing 
schools prefer to admit only those high 
school graduates whose scholastic record 
has placed them in the upper third or half 
of their class; and they give preference, all 
other things being equal, to young women 
who have had some college work. Among 
the subjects which offer a valuable base to 
the student nurse are natural sciences, 
social studies, and courses that contribute 
to a rich cultural background. 

Health: Good health is essential. A 
thorough physical examination is usually 
required by the school, possibly also a 
certificate from a dentist. Some schools 
also require the passing of intelligence, 
educational achievement, and aptitude 
tests. 


Types or Courses 


The largest number of schools of nursing 
are owned and operated by hospitals. 
Their course of instruction usually covers a 
period of three years and leads to the nurs- 
ing diploma. An increasing number have 
had their programs evaluated by desig- 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR NURSES 


nated colleges or universities, so that stu- 
dents who may later wish to matriculate 
can secure credit toward the baccalaureate 
degree. 

About 80 schools are connected with 
universities. The programs they offer may 
be of three types: (1) the three-year basic 
professional program leading to the nurs- 
ing diploma; (2) a combination academic 
and basic professional program, covering 
four or five years, and leading to a bacca- 
laureate degree and nursing diploma; 
(3) a program offered to college graduates 
only, which leads to the degree of Master 
of Nursing. 

Cxoostnc a Goop ScHoot 

Not all schools of nursing are equally 
good, but there are good schools in every 
part of the country. The number of exist- 
ing schools is about 1,300. The State 
Board of Nurse Examiners in each state, 
located usually at the Capital, can supply 
alist of schools meeting minimum require- 
ments set by law. Catalogues are useful, 
but a personal interview with the head 
of the school is better. It is even better 
for the prospective student to visit two or 
three schools and compare the answers to 
certain specific questions covering the 
standing and facilities of each. 

A number of these pertinent questions 
have been set down, together with an- 
swers, in the folder, ‘‘Opportunities in 
Nursing,”’ previously referred to. (Single 
copies of this folder may be obtained from 
the Nursing Information Bureau, 1790 
Broadway, New York.) 

Federal funds for enlarging the resources 
of a number of nursing schools in view of 
the defense emergency were appropriated 
last summer in the amount of $1,200,000 
and have so far been allocated by the U. S. 
Public Health Service to 81 schools. Thus 


_larger classes can be enrolled, both in 


February and in the fall of 1942, than was 


| possible formerly. 


ExPENSES 


Costs should not deter a young woman , 


sincerely interested in entering nursing. 
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Most schools make no charge for mainte- 
nance during the clinical period, since the 
student's care of patients while she is 
learning constitutes a kind of working 
scholarship. Tuition, laboratory fees, 
text books, and uniforms vary in cost and 
must be supplied by the student. Some 
schools have loan and scholarship funds 
for which students may apply directly to 
the dean or principal. 

Recently the American Committee for 
Nursing Scholarships has been formed to 
raise a fund for scholarships and loans for 
undergraduate nursing education. It will 
work in close cooperation with the Nurs- 
ing Council on National Defense, but ex- 
pects to continue its work after the present 
emergency has passed. As its regional sub- 
committees become established it is 
planned that funds will become available 
for scholarships in the schools of the 
candidates’ choice. 


RECRUITING PLANS 


As indicated previously, State Nursing 
Councils on Defense are preparing to co- 
operate with counselors in every college, 
teacher training school, junior college, 
and high school during the winter and 
spring of 1942. Speakers will be available. 
Conferences with interested students can 
be arranged. Literature and information 
will be offered. It is not necessary to wait 
for the initiative to come from these newly 
organized councils. Many of them are 
located in the State Capital, with the head- 
quarters of the State Nurses Association. 
A request to your State Nursing Council 
will establish contact for the essential 
service you can give to the recruiting of 
student nurses. 
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The Man Marketing Clinic Goes to School 


SIDNEY AND MARY EDLUND 


% The Man Marketing Clinic, which 
has helped young and old to land the 
jobs they want, has been described in 
“Readers Digest” and many other 
publications. Sidney Edlund is 
founder and president, and Mary 
Edlund, an active director of the 
Clinic. The Edlunds have collabo- 
rated in two score of articles and in 
two books, “Pick Your Job and Land 
It” (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
City) and “Planning Your Life 
Work” (Sidney and Mary Edlund, 
Riverside, Conn.}, a book for students, 
which is nearly completed. This 
article gives the latest data on their 
school work. 


$1T PossiBLE for a majority of youth in 

high school to choose their vocations 
intelligently, to determine satisfactory 
goals for themselves, and to plan a definite 
campaign good enough to attain the goals? 
Can our high schools, with their limited 
appropriations, help a majority of their 
students to do this? 

Certainly it cannot be done in the aver- 
age high school by relying on the individ- 
ual conference method alone. The usual 
appropriation makes it possible to work 
individually with only a limited number. 
Some type of group method must be used, 
if we are to reach most of the students. If 
the group work can be supplemented by 
individual conferences, so much the better. 

But in a group, how can we help stu- 
dents to make their own plans, suited to 
their own individual needs? 

We have done it with adults for many 
years, in the Man Marketing Clinics. 
More than 50,000 men and women have 
come to those Clinics for help in planning 
Satisfactory careers and promoting came 
paigns to realize their goals. This has 


been purely a hobby with us—there has 
never been any charge to anyone in the 
thirty Man Marketing Clinics. We have 
handled in groups complex adult problems 
and thousands have said that they have 
been greatly aided in landing the jobs they 
wanted. 

Last year we undertook to see if these 
group methods could be adapted to the 
needs of young people in our schools. We 
worked with the seniors of a large public 
high school in Stamford, Connecticut; 
with two professional schools: the Tobé- 
Coburn School for Fashion Careers and the 
Packard School (a business school); and 
with two colleges: Bucknell University 
and Smith College. We worked with large 
classes and small ones; with homogeneous 
groups and groups where the interests were 
exceedingly diverse; with voluntary 
groups and compulsory classes. From it 
evolved teaching techniques which bring 
results with a small expenditure of time. 


Sentors Make Jos PLans 


For instance, in the high school in 
Stamford, Connecticut, all the seniors par- 
ticipated—nearly six hundred. They were 
divided into ten classes, each group hold- 
ing eight sessions. The classes were sup- 
plemented by several voluntary evening 
meetings where Stamford business men, 
labor leaders, and professional men an- 
swered questions about their fields. 

Before graduation more than go per cent 
of these seniors reported definite plans for 
their working lives. They had decided 
what work they would like to be doing 
five years after graduation and had some 
reason for their choice; they had developed 
a plan to reach that goal, in some cases a 
definite campaign; they had decided on a 
logical starting job. So far as we could 
tell, the majority of their plans were in 
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keeping with their talents and with the job 
opportunities. 

Naturally, many of their plans and goals 
will change, some of them several times. 
But once a student has had the experience 
of thinking through his job problem and 
of formulating plans to reach a goal, he is 
much more likely to consider his problem 
carefully the next time, instead of drifting 
from job to job, without plan. 

As graduation time approached, the 
class had the satisfaction of seeing many of 
their number secure the starting jobs 
which they had been discussing. Local 
employers reported that the students who 
approached them handled their job inter- 
views with unusual intelligence. The 
librarian reported a greater interest in 
vocational books. 

In high schools, professional schools, 
and colleges, we followed the same general 
plan. First we gave the students case his- 
tories. We told them how other young 
people had chosen satisfactory vocations 
and then had planned campaigns which 
landed their jobs. These were actual 
cases, carefully chosen because of similar 
backgrounds and goals. 

Each student then talked with several 
people who were working. He asked each 
of them the nature of his job, the begin- 
ning jobs in his firm, the training and per- 
sonal qualifications desirable for that 
work. If a student had a liking for one or 
two vocations, he questioned people in 
those fields. The results of these inter- 
views were discussed in class, so that 
everyone might have a clearer idea of the 
requirements for different occupations. 
Their findings were augmented by reading 
and by visits to factories and offices. 


Finpinc HippeEN AssETS 


We then took some of the qualifications 
emphasized in these occupational studies 
and proved that if a student had that 
quality, he could demonstrate it to an 
employer. Again and again we demon- 
strated each quality, using the students’ 
own experiences as examples. Again and 


again we showed that most of them had 
assets whose valu’: they had not realized— 
hidden assets. With young people this 
step is especially important, as few of them 
have any conviction that they have some- 
thing of value to offer an employer. 

Next the students analyzed themselves 
to see the degree to which they possessed 
each of these qualities, and had their rat- 
ings checked by others. Some also took 
vocational tests. They began to see where 
they could fit into business or industry. 
They weighed their own preferences to 
see if they were based on sound reasoning. 

The next step was to plan a campaign 
directed toward a specific job after gradua- 
tion. Each student followed this pro- 
cedure: 


Decided how he could best get leads 

Wrote a letter which could be sent to 
many firms, asking for interviews 
(Though many would never use such 
a letter, the students needed the prac- 
tice of thinking out their qualifica- 
tions sufficiently to put them on paper) 

Prepared a sample interview for a specific 
job. 

Planned a “follow-up” after interviews 

Selected a help-wanted advertisement in 
a newspaper and answered it. 


In addition, some of the students pre- 
pared a written record of their qualifica- 
tions, to be used during an interview or 
afterward as a follow-up. It was some- 
times a single sheet, sometimes a folder or 
portfolio. These folders usually included 
not only the students’ school and work 
records, but also illustrations of their 
thinking and examples of their work. In 
the high school the number who prepared 
such a prospectus was not large. But the 
students who wanted jobs which were 
more difficult for the beginner to land, 
found them well worth the effort, par- 
ticularly the girls who wanted to be news- 
paper reporters and fashion designers and 
private secretaries; the boys who aspired 
to advertising, window display, and bank- 
ing. 

In the professional schools and colleges 
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THE MAN MARKETING CLINIC GOES TO SCHOOL 


a much larger proportion.of students used 
the portfolio. In the Tapé-Coburn School 
for Fashion Careers every student prepared 
one, many of them demonstrating the 
originality which is so valuable in their 
work. 


Tuis Crinic Gets Resuxts 


These teaching techniques can be 
adapted to any school group. We re- 
cently received this letter from M. Emma 
Eichelberger of the John Harris High 
School in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 


‘‘We have opened our Man Marketing 
Clinic this year with a membership of 
eighty-eight. This club is open to all 
commercial seniors. Most of these 
young people are interested and are de- 
termined to make a success of their job- 
getting campaigns. We meet each 
Tuesday from 2:20 to 3:05. 

“In the first few meetings we ex- 
plained the purpose of the Clinic and got 
the members started planning their cam- 
paigns and preparing material for port- 
olios. We are now inviting business 
men to come and consult with the group. 
We are choosing these men very care- 
fully and are preparing them for their 
part of the work. They are intensely in- 
terested and more than willing to give 
their time. It is my hope that enough of 
them will see the necessity of opening a 
Clinic to take care of those who have 
not had the benefit of this training in 
school. 

‘We have had some excellent results 
from former groups. Portfolios play an 
important part. One of our most inter- 
esting cases is that of a boy who wanted 
to work in a bank. He was so sure of 
this that he would not go to any other 
place. Wesent him to one of our ‘Dutch 
Uncles,’ a leading banker in the city. 
After this interview the boy came back 
more determined than ever to work in a 
bank. When we received a call, we sent 
him. He got the job on the first inter- 
view. I asked him if he used his port- 
folio. He said, ‘Yes, that got me the 
job. The man I interviewed was so 
pleased with it that he showed it to alk 
the officials, even to the president. They 
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said they had no idea such things were 
taught in high school.’ The boy is 
quiet and retiring and he realized he 
would have no chance to get the job 
without a special plan. He went to 
work last June and has already been 
promoted. 

“His portfolio contained a very good 
set of books originated entirely by him, 
containing all accounts he had used in 
his accounting courses, journals, three 
ledgers, financial reports neatly typed, 
and an income tax report. 

“One of our ‘Dutch Uncles’ to whom 
we sent four of our accounting pupils 
with their portfolios said: ‘I was as- 
tounded at the work these young people 
do in high school. If there had been a 
position open in my office, I would have 
given the job to one of them without 
question. The portfolio told me all I 
would want to know about an applicant. 
It told me much about the character of 
the individual. It seemed as if each 
tried to outdo the other in the work he 
had done.” This statement was made 
almost a year after he had seen the port- 
folios. 

*“While these young people were hon- 
or students, none of them would have 
made more than an ordinary impression 
without the training the Man Market- 
ing Clinic had given them." 


The basic factors which have brought 


results are these: 


1. A better attitude toward work is 
produced by a clearer on in life, 
a more definite goal, and a plan for 
reaching that goal. 

2. Students make their own vocational 
decisions through analyzing the re- 
quirements of various jobs, analyz- 
ing their own qualifications, and 
fitting the two together. 

3. Case histories enable students to 
think out their problems more 
clearly. 

4. Certain principles can be used to 
check all approaches to a job, such 
as 

Offer a service instead of asking 
for a job 

Appeal to the self-interest of your 
prospect; show an interest in the 
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work, the firm, or the product 

Be specific about the job you 
want, and about your qualifica- 
tions 

5. Young people learn more quickly 
through participation. Each step is 
based, not on theory, but on con- 
sideration of the specific case of 
some member of the class. Other 
members are asked for criticism and 
help. This helps students to be ob- 
jective. 

6. The more nearly the work can ap- 
proximate a real life situation, the 
greater the interest. For instance, 
as graduation neared the seniors 
showed greater effort. 


Hep 1n SecurNG Part-Time Joss 


Last autumn we worked with a voluntary 
group at the Stamford High School which 
had an even closer tie with reality. They 
were all students who wanted part-time 
jobs to enable them to stay in school. 
Local employers had volunteered to take a 
certain number of students. But Christian 
E. Burckel, Director of Guidance, wanted 
to insure the success of this part-time work 
project by insisting on three points: 


That the jobs fill a real need on the part 
of the employer—he wanted no ‘‘made 
jobs’” which didn’t present a real 
work situation 

That students should give value re- 
ceived; that they must be suited to 
the job, must be taught what consti- 
tutes a satisfactory job, must have a 
good work attitude 

That students should not be “‘given’’ a 
job. He would recommend no student 
for a job; he would give him an intro- 
duction, but the student had to land 
his own job. And the student got the 
introduction only when he demon- 
strated that he could be a credit to his 
school in the interview and in the way 
he handled the job. 

The entire course was based on the 
specific jobs which were open to these 
students. For instance, when the job of 
office boy was offered by an employer, the 
class analyzed what it thought might be 
expected of a good office boy as follows: 


His main job is to do all the things the 
others don’t want to do. Everyone 
else can boss him. He must carry out 
their orders with a smile. 

When he is sent on an errand, he must be 
sure he understands what he is to do, 
then do it correctly, and return 
promptly. Maybe no one will see 
whether he stops to watch a ball 
game, but it wouldn't be the fair 
thing to do. 

He may have to do office jobs such as 
sorting the mail, folding letters, 
stamping —, or maybe filing. 
He must be careful and accurate, and 
not clumsy. Speed isn’t so important 
as accuracy. 

Sometimes an office boy isn't busy, 
waiting for someone else to tell him 
todosomething. If he’s smart, maybe 
he can figure out something to do, to 
help out. If he can’t, he shouldn't 
fool around and bother people. Or he 
shouldn't get so lost in a book that he 
doesn’t hear when someone wants 
him. 


With this list before them, the boys who 
wanted that job set out to demonstrate 
that they could meet those specifications. 
One boy said that hardly a day went by 
that he wasn’t sent on an errand by one of 
the people in his apartment house; he 
liked doing things for people, and couldn't 
remember a time when he had made a mess 
of an errand. 

Another boy said that one of his teach- 
ers always chose him for errands around 
the building. We suggested that he ask 
the teacher why he was chosen. She re- 
plied that she could count on him to do 
the errand correctly and then to come back 
to class promptly. 

A third boy thought he could take re- 
sponsibility because he had always done 
his home work promptly, without re- 
minding. 

One boy though his good marks in 
school proved he didn’t fool around; an- 
other believed he could prove a good atti- 
tude by the fact that he had earned his own 
spending money for three years. One de- 
cided he had no outstanding way of prov- 
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ing that he had the right attitude, but if 
he just showed that he realized its im- 
portance and would try very hard, that 
would probably be enough. 

Another step was to show a genuine in- 
terest in the job or the firm in question. 


For instance, when three jobs were offered _ 


by a local firm, the class looked up their 
business, learned a little about their prod- 
ucts, and from a directory learned the 
names of their officers. Each student 
worked out a logical but sincere answer to 
the question, *“Why do you want to work 
here?’’ They practiced sample interviews 
until they learned to be at ease, to show 
their sincerity, and to answer questions 
simply but fully. They wrote letters to 
follow their interviews, thanking the em- 
ployer for his courtesy, expressing interest 
in the job in question, and briefly showing 
how they could meet the specifications 
which the employer emphasized in the 
interview. 

Three boys had answered a “Boy 
Wanted’’ advertisement. The three letters 
were analyzed to see which one was likely 
to make the best impression. In each case 
the boy who wrote the letter was given 
the first chance to criticize his own letter. 
It was amazing to see how their thinking 
had grown in these few sessions. 

When a student had analyzed the ele- 
ments which would help him to do a good 
job, when he had demonstrated that he 
had those qualities in sufficient amount, 
when he had learned to apply for the job 
intelligently, he was sent out to apply for 
the job. If he landed it, he was excused 
from further classes to take the job. If he 
was not accepted for the job, the class dis- 
cussed his next step. 

For instance, one boy was turned down 
by the employer because of apparent in- 
difference in the interview. The class sug- 
gested that he need not accept that “‘no”’ 
without further effort. He enacted his in- 
terview as nearly as he could recall it. 
The group made constructive suggestions. 
He practiced until he felt more at ease and 
could show the interest he felt, and his 


sincere desire to do a good job. He went 
back to the same employer—and landed 
the job! 

That group disbanded after four ses- 
sions, when all the members except one 
had landed part-time jobs. This one 
wanted to do work which required special 
training, so she was given that oppor- 
tunity. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF Part-Time Joss 


These part-time jobs provided a labora- 
tory in which to test the students’ voca- 
tional leanings. One girl had always 
wanted to be a nurse, so she got an after- 
noon job as nurses’ assistant in a hospital. 
After two weeks she came back to report, 
“If that is what it means to be a nurse, I 
don’t want to be one."’ In class we dis- 
cussed her work, how a nurse's duties 
would vary from hers, and persuaded her 
to analyze the qualities necessary for nurs- 
ing. She believed she didn’t have the nec- 
essary patience and perseverance and sym- 
pathy. Another girl in the class decided 
she did have, and would like to apply for 
the job the first girl didn’t like. Mean- 
while, the first girl went into sales work 
and loved it. How much better to dis- 
cover all this at age sixteen! 

One boy got a job in a company making 
shades and awnings. He likes it so well he 
plans to make it his work and “‘be a boss 
some day.’ One member of the class was 
a problem case in school. His work was 
poor, his attendance irregular. He is now 
operating a lathe part-time and sees the 
value of his studies in mathematics and 
mechanical drawing. His school work is 
satisfactory and he never misses a day at 
either school or work. 

To us the significant fact is not that these 
youths landed jobs, but that every one of 
them has made good on his job. They had 
learned to analyze what the employer ex- 
pected of them. They had learned how a 
good record on the first job could help 
them toward permanent jobs after gradua- 
tion. 

There are probably no schools whose 
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students would not profit by additional 
vocational counselors. Yet if a school had 
no appropriation at all for vocational as- 
sistance, it could still get good results by 
the application of these methods, in sales- 
manship and commercial courses, as exer- 
cises in English composition, in the home 
room, or in voluntary after-school clubs. 
From our experience it is clear that even 








J The Edlunds are an unusual team. Sidney Edlund, of Young and Edlund, XX 
Management Counselors, is nationally known for his Man Marketing Clinic. || 
A graduate of Cornell University, he has been president of Life Savers, Inc., 
of Pine Brothers, Inc., and of Kelvinator National Salesmen's Institute. 

‘ Mary Edlund, who has been conducting classes or clinics in schools or col- ’ 
leges, is a graduate of Smith College. She has taught high school English, 
has been an Industrial Relations Counselor, and a department head of the 


> Chase National Bank. f 
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in the largest high school, group tech- 
niques similar to those employed in the 
Man Marketing Clinics will enable a 
single full-time counselor to help a very 
large majority of the students to choose 
their vocations intelligently, to determine 
what they want to be doing five or ten 
years ahead, and to plan campaigns lead- 
ing toward starting jobs. 
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Rural Electrification Makes Jobs 


HARRIET E. HARRIS 


Rural Electrification Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


@A new standard of living, new op- 

portunities for jobs—these are but a 

few of the direct results of the Federal 

Rural Electrification Program. What 

it means to youth, to schools, and to 

vocational counselors in rural areas 
is discussed here. 





W¥7 7 HENEVER ELECTRICITY Of any new 

low-cost power enters a rural area, 
the economics of the area is completely 
changed and relationships with neighbor- 
ing urban communities deeply affected. 
Even the vocational counselor in the large 
city school system will find these changes 
influencing his work, because of farm boys 
and girls drifting into the city schools 
and because of urban young people not 
well adjusted to their environment who 
could better adapt themselves to the con- 
ditions of rural life. 

A major concern of the vocational coun- 
selor is to help meet the primary need that 
confronts every young man or woman upon 
leaving school, the need for self-support. 
The young man or woman needs work that 
will give a measure of self-satisfaction, 
meet the economic need, and offer hope for 
future advancement. Because rural com- 
munities did not offer enough opportu- 
nities of this kind after the exhaustion of 
free land, there was a progressive depletion 
of rural population in favor of urban 
centers. 

During the prosperous 1920's innumer- 
able small villages located on back roads 
had no source of industrial power except 
the gasoline engine. What roads there 
were led to the city for all essential ser- 
vices. It was natural that enterprising 
men and women should look to the city 
for a source of cash income. Electrifica- 


tion, however, is bringing about a basic 
change in this situation. 

During 1939, electric systems main- 
tained by the Federal Rural Electrification 
Administration served more than 3,500 
rural industrial and commercial consumers, 
and in 1940 the number increased by 53 per 
cent, reaching a peak of more than 5,300. 
Assuming a similar increase in 1941, the 
present number of industrial consumers is 
more than 8,o00. As these industries and 
businesses become more common in the 
rural community, the variety of occupa- 
tions trebles and quadruples. Each new 
industry provides more than a single voca- 
tion; it is a composite of many different 
jobs. It is a business office hiring mana- 
gers, stenographers, and clerks; it is an 
Operating office hiring workmen; it may 
even include a research office employing 
chemists and physicists. No longer is 
the rural inhabitant necessarily a farmer; 
the growth of local industries means 
steadily increasing vocational opportunities 
in rural areas, both for rural boys and 
girls and for city young people who wish 
to get away from congested areas. 


New INpusTRIEs 


Naturally, the increase to date has been 
most rapid in the lines which are related to 
the agricultural production of a given area 
or to its natural resources. In dairying 
states there are cheese factories, creameries, 
and dairies; in the grain states there are 
elevators, flour mills, and feed mills; and 
in the South there are cotton gins, cotton 
oil mills, sugar cane presses, and sweet 
potato curing houses. Where the raw ma- 
terials are to be found, there are such estab- 
lishments as gravel plants, rock crushing, 
and cement factories; sawmills, lumber 
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yards, and furniture factories; mercury 
mines, aluminum plants, and oil refineries. 
Electricity is making it possible to process 
agricultural and other products in the 
places where the raw materials are avail- 
able. Moreover, the exigencies of Na- 
tional Defense are emphasizing this trend 
toward decentralization, by placing essen- 
tial industries where they are less exposed 
to attack by any potential enemy. 

All of this creates opportunity for young 
people; it gives promise that the rural 
areas will in the future offer jobs for city 
people as well as local inhabitants. No 
longer is the rural community limited to 
raising corn or cotton; a new industry 
may spring up over-night at any point on 
the power line where raw materials are 
abundant. 

REA systems themselves employ some 
800 trained superintendents, 1,600 mainte- 
mance men with practical experience in 
electrical distribution work, 2,000 book- 
keeper-stenographers, and a large number 
of untrained part-time linemen’s helpers. 
All in all, these systems serve 136 different 
types of industries. Of these, 37 are farm- 
ing industries, 36 public institutions and 
utilities, 6 forest products, 12 mineral in- 
dustries, 13 are stone or clay industries, 7 
chemical plants, 7 textile industries, and 
18 are other types such as machine shops, 
welders, auto body builders, and electric 
supply manufacturers. 


ScrENTIFIC FARMING 


The presence of electricity in the rural 
community is making possible different 
types of farming such as game farms, fur 
farms, hatcheries, and apiaries. Moreover, 
the boy who lives on the farm today sees 
the development of a different kind of agri- 
culture from that carried on by his father 
twenty years ago. He is learning how 
electricity operates chick and pig brooders, 
milking machines, hoists, feed grinders, 
water pumps, and electric hotbeds. He is 
coming to realize that electricity can lessen 
the drudgery of farming in addition to in- 
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creasing both farm production and cash 
income. 

No longer can the farmer depend for a 
living on the simple expedients of watch- 
ing the seasons and the weather, of sowing 
and reaping, feeding cows and milking, 
setting hens and waiting for the chicks to 
hatch. More and more, farming is a scien- 
tific and a technological business. It de- 
pends on expert knowledge, practical ex- 
perience, and the use of nicely adapted me- 
chanical contrivances which enable the 
farmer to expand his production without 
increasing costs appreciably. Therefore, 
he uses electric hotbeds to turn the frosty 
days of early spring into summer; he lights 
his henhouses to increase egg production 
in winter months when prices are high; 
and he pumps running water to his ho : 
and barnyard with electricity, thus sa i> 
the time necessary for constructive , 
ning. 

The farm boy who once might have seen 
a future only in the production of butter 
and eggs, or pork and beef, may now find 
in his environment the possibility of va- 
rious mutations on this system of cash 
crops. He may open a roadside stand 
where he can obtain retail prices for his 
produce; he may install his own small 
processing plant and thereby retain some 
of the middleman’s gain; he may find that 
a home refrigerator alone increases his 
profits enough to pay for his electricity. 
But farm youth needs training and gui- 
dance which will make it possible to meet 
these changing conditions adequately and 
efficiently. 


OpporRTUNITIES FOR GIRLS 


To the farm girl also, rural electrifica- 
tion brings wider horizons. With estab- 
lishment of local industries and public 
services, homemaking ceases to be the only 
vocation open to women. To take a single 
example, the establishment of rural hospi- 
tals makes possible openings for nurses, 
technicians, radiologists, bacteriologists, 
and dietitians. Other developments bring 
equally varied opportunities for service. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MAKES JOBS 


Many of these girls, however, will be- 
come homemakers, and a much smaller 
percentage of their time will be spent in 
washing, ironing, cleaning, carrying water 
and firing stoves because electricity is now 
available. Today 85.3 per cent of the 
farms on REA lines have electric hand 
irons, 55 per cent have electric washing 
machines, 41.8 per cent have refrigerators, 
ut per cent have vacuum cleaners, and 18.4 
per cent have electric water pumps. These 
and other electrical appliances relieve the 
farm woman of much drudgery and leave 
her free to devote more time to the im- 
portant tasks of food planning, home 
building, and rearing children. Young 
women need training and guidance to en- 
able them to take the fullest advantage of 
this increased leisure. 

In the past, many farm girls have sought 
careers in urban centers rather than under- 
take the hardships of homemaking in the 
country. It is believed, however, that this 
tendency may be reversed with the modern- 
ization of the farm home which makes 
electricity practical for lights, labor-saving 
appliances, and the all-important inside 
bathroom. 


REA AND THE SCHOOLS 


The changes outlined are affecting the 
curricula of some 15,500 schools which re- 
ceive service from REA lines, and in count- 
less others where the changed conditions 
are demanding attention from those 
charged with advising and instructing our 
tural youth. Even in the smallest one- 
room school there is some organized study 
of vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics; with the current trend toward 
consolidation of schools and decentraliza- 
tion of industry, the time will soon be at 
hand when a specially trained vocational 


* counselor will be needed in every rural 


community in addition to the present agri- 
culture and home economics teachers. 

As has been pointed out, electricity is 
| tevolutionizing life on the farm and in the 
| farm home. Naturally the courses of study 
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in schools must follow these changes 
closely, and new methods be adopted to 
meet the changed needs. Where the 
schools are served with electricity, it is pos- 
sible to furnish classrooms and workshops 
with equipment for demonstrating and 
testing the newer methods in farming and 
homemaking. 

In speaking before the REA Nutrition 
Conference in Washington, D. C., Septem- 
ber 5, the United States Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker, said in 
part, ‘‘Rural electrification has made many 
things possible for the country school 
which were never possible before. Even in 
very low income areas, REA-financed elec- 
tric power has meant that rural people can 
have some of the greatest advantages of 
modern science. Electric lights, running 
water, refrigeration, and heat for cooking 
are a few of the miracles brought by a 
power line. Now REA proposes to make 
loans for certain types of electrical equip- 
ment which can be used by rural schools or 
community centers, in order to strengthen 
the role of food in defense. Of course, 
without adequate equipment hort school 
lunches are impossible, and training in 
food preparation is an exceedingly difficult 
task."’ 

Under the program to which Dr. Stude- 
baker referred, REA systems are participat- 
ing in a plan for establishing Food Proc- 
essing Centers in rural schoois and other 
community centers along their lines. The 
installation for a moderate sized school 
might include an electric refrigerator, pres- 
sure water system, an electric range, a de- 
hydrator, and a small grinding mill. This 
would provide adequate facilities for dem- 
onstrating improved methods of food 
preparation, preservation, and processing, 
as well as for hot school lunches. 

As those interested in vocational gui- 
dance have long realized, this type of equip- 
ment and the training it makes possible, 
constitute a practical kind of contribution 
to the vocational education of girls who 
will become homemakers. Today such 
training is especially important in view of 
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the increased technical knowledge of nu- 
trition and the demand for better nutrition 
as a defense measure. 

This discussion has described the 
changes which are being brought to rural 
areas by electrification. Some may feel 
that they are not wide-spread and there- 
fore lack significance, and wish to evaluate 
such changes in their relation to the future. 
Fortunately, the record of growth in recent 
years bears eloquent testimony to the sig- 
nificance of these changes. 

In 1925 only 204,780 farms, or 3.2 per 
cent of the 6.3 million farms in the United 
States, were receiving central station elec- 
tric service; today more than two million 
or 34.9 per cent of the farms in this country 
are electrified—and the movement is still 
in its infancy. REA itself has already 
financed more than 800 electric systems in 
46 states, Alaska, and the Virgin Islands. 
It is significant that these systems are not 
confined to the more prosperous farming 
areas. REA has brought low-cost power 
to the sharecroppers of the South, to the 
less prosperous sections of the East and 
Middle West, and to the mountainous re- 
gions of West Virginia, Montana, and 
Idaho. 

Wherever the electric highline has gone, 
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it has been followed by rapid increases in 
vocational and avocational opportunities, 
Improved schools spring up, electrically 
lighted churches, gymnasiums, recreation 
and community centers, motion picture 
theaters, and innumerable recreational fa- 
cilities so important in the lives of rural 
people. 

Increased economic security and im- 
proved living conditions are sweeping 
away the hardships which formerly con- 
fronted our rural population; city dwell- 
ers are coming to realize the desirability 
of avoiding the congestion of urban areas 
by returning to the land. The growth ofa 
decentralized industry will make it pos- 
sible for a greater number of people to en- 
joy the pleasures of country life, and if 
present trends continue, we may soon see 
the rural sections of our country repopv- 
lated with people from urban centers who 
will be able to support themselves in the 
country. 

Here, then, is the challenge that rural 
electrification brings to vocational coun- 
selors—to guide the youth of this land 
toward a better understanding of what a 
modernized rural America means in our 
agricultural] economy and in their lives as 
they approach manhood and womanhood. 


As Educational Consultant with the REA, Harriet Harris cooperates a 
with authors and publishers so that school texts may carry information 


tional opportunities. 


about the program and its implications for agricultural economy and voca- 
, 
She was formerly Employment Supervisor, J. S. 


MacElwain Shoe Manufacturers, and Assistant to the National Director 


J 


of the Girl Scouts. 
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The Trade Unions and Vocational Services 


HAROLD SIEGEL and LOUIS H. SOBEL 


Trade Union Consultant and Director, Respectively, Federation Employment Service 


@ According to the “Principles and 
Practices” of NVGA, group guidance 
should help the young worker “to 
understand his relationship to other 
workers and to appreciate the con- 
tribution of all forms of labor to the 
welfare of society.” Since trade 
unions have become such a potent 
force in the labor market, it is impera- 
tive that vocational counselors have 
a thorough understanding of the move- 
ment in order that they may be 
equipped to interpret it to young job 
seekers. 





F™ THE FiRsT time in American indus- 
trial history the trade unions are really 
a major factor in employee-employer rela- 
tionships. Since 1934, and more particu- 
larly in the last few years, the trade union 
movement has grown prodigiously. Con- 
servatively estimated there are now about 
ten million persons organized in the AFL, 
CIO, and Railroad Brotherhoods—a sub- 
stantial portion of gainfully employed 
workers in occupational and industrial 
areas that are subject to unionization. 

Perhaps more significant is the fact that 
collective bargaining is recognized in the 
law, and gradually is becoming an accepted 
procedure. A stringent labor market pro- 
vides the trade unions with their best op- 
portunities. It can be anticipated that 
the trend will continue, with hundreds of 
thousands of new workers brought into 
the unions and additional occupations 
covered. 

Until recently the trade unions have been 
a factor only in a fairly circumscribed field, 
limited to the manual and mechanical oc- 
Cupations. New unions and new theories 
of organization have widened the area tO~w 
include even professional callings. Engi- 


neers, teachers, architects, social workers, 
insurance agents, newspaper reporters, civil 
servants, office workers, employees of de- 
partment stores and financial institutions— 
all have their unions. Though compara- 
tively weak, the unions in these fields are 
growing. 

The import of trade union expansion for 
vocational guidance becomes clear when 
some of the characteristics of collective 
bargaining contracts are analyzed. The 
closed shop covers a large section of the 
organized workers. In simplest terms this 
means that it is impossible to get a job 
unless the applicant becomes a member of 
the union. Most counselors and place- 
ment workers have probably encountered 
the youth who is told that he cannot get a 
job without a union card, nor the union 
card without a job. We do not here pass 
judgment on this situation, but because it 
is general, counselors must recognize it. 

It is true that there is a trend, particu- 
larly in industrial unions, toward agree- 
ments which allow employers to hire non- 
union workers provided that such workers 
agree to join the union within a stated 
time. But as the unions grow older, larger, 
and stronger, there is a tendency for each 
succeeding contract to have more strict 
hiring provisions. 

This is especially true where industrial 
relations have been satisfactory. Under 
such circumstances, the employer is likely 
to turn to the union as his source for em- 
ployees. In the retail sales field the em- 
ployer in almost all cases retains the sole 
right to hire. In several lines, however, 
the employer must consult the union for 
additional help. One contract in New 
York City covering industrial insurance 
agents provides for a closed shop. In 
several plants doing defense work, al- 
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though the contracts give full hiring privi- 
leges to management, there is a tendency 
for the union to take over much of that 
function. Application for union member- 
ship has become the equivalent to applica- 
tion for employment in the plant. Where 
the contract does not give closed shop 
privileges, however, there are usually se- 
niority rehiring clauses which in a period 
of declining employment will amount to 
the same thing. Requiring a plant to re- 
hire first those union members who were 
laid off during a slack period is equivalent 
to a closed shop restriction. 


Tue STaTus oF APPRENTICESHIP 


For the young worker interested in 
learning a craft, the union's policy may be 
of crucial importance. The progressive 
rationalization of industry, together with 
the present lack of time for training, tends 
to disrupt the traditional apprenticeship 
programs inmany industries. Mostunions, 
particularly in the highly skilled crafts, 
can be expected to put up a stiff fight to 
guard their present apprenticeshipmethods. 
One large union recently published a pam- 
phlet on learners, helpers, and apprentices 
within its industry, indicating a deter- 
mination to preserve the threatened system 
of indentured apprenticeship. 

On the other hand the unions surround 
apprenticeship opportunities with rigid 
restrictions. These include not only educa- 
tional, health, age, and contractual re- 
quirements, but also, in many crafts, ap- 
prenticeships are permitted only to the 
children or relatives of union members. 
Without reference to the social implica- 
tions of the practices, their significance 
for vocational counseling is obvious. 


PLACEMENT PRACTICES 


There are additional reasons why it is 
important for the youth going into indus- 
try to understand the nature of labor 
unions. The chances are that the process 
of ‘‘preparation for, entering upon and 
making progress in’’ a job will be increas- 
ingly affected by the collective bargaining 
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contract generally, and by the placement 
procedures of the union specifically. Ip 
some cases these procedures are highly de. 
veloped; in others, it is still the custom 
to rely entirely on the current labor 
market. Instill others, placement through 
unions is conducted in a loose, hit-or-miss 
fashion. These procedures will necessarily 
become more formalized as the labor mar- 
ket is stabilized and the unions gain more 
experience. 

Regardless of the specific methods of 
placement used by particular unions, it is 
obvious that the growth of trade union 
control over the hiring market has pro- 
found implications for placement agencies 
and employment counselors. Ever since its 
emergence, the professionally conducted 
employment service has operated on the 
basis of two fundamental tenets: that 
workers be placed according to the speci- 
fications submitted by the employer, and 
that the best qualified registrants (in the 
judgment of the interviewer) be referred 
to job openings, without regard for length 
of unemployment, need for income, or date 
of registration at the employment office. 
The general practice among trade union 
“hiring halls’’ or employment offices, how- 
ever, has been to send workers to jobs 
through such devices as the rotating sys- 
tem, spread-the-work (within the union) 
plans, and seniority rights. 


Tue RotaTIon SysTEM 


These procedures are all based on the as- 
sumption that union membership is in 
itself an indication of qualification for the 
job. The union does not attempt to eval- 
uate the individual capacities of workers 
before referring them to job openings. 
The organizational requirements of trade 
unionism apparently make such procedures 


necessary. Whatever the reason, they will | 


affect the traditional, professional place- 
ment programs, and to some extent have 
already done so. The New York State 


Employment Service, for example, adopted | 


a modified rotating system for placement of 
union members through its Dress Industry 
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Placement Unit, which was established in 
New York City in cooperation with cer- 
tain locals of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, as well as with the 
employers in that industry. 

The adapted rotation system of place- 
ment was a radical departure from the gen- 
eral principle upon which the New York 
State Employment Service had operated, 
namely, the selection of the best qualified 
applicant for referral without regard for 
date of registration or length of unem- 
ployment. 

This is not the place for passing judg- 
ment upon this development. It is cited 
only to point up the very real meaning of 
trade unionism for employment practices 
and the need for a realistic understanding 
of the role which labor organizations 
necessarily play in the labor engineering 
efforts of a community. 


ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


It is not necessary to be pro-union to 
recognize that, from the point of view of 
the employed worker, there are real ad- 
vantages in union membership. The union 
card constitutes a valuable property right 
for hundreds of thousands of employees. 
In a sense, it is assurance to the worker 
that if a job is available he is one of those 
who may compete for it. Workers who 
are not members of their appropriate union 
find themselves shut out of possible em- 
ployment through closed shop and seni- 
ority clauses; or at best, become marginal 
workers because they are able to get only 
a temporary working card. 

Increasing employment opportunities 
May permit many workers to escape the 
impact of this practice, at least tempo- 
ratily. But even now there are crafts not 
affected by the defense program in which 
these restrictions on employment will 
probably obtain for some time to come. 
In addition, thousands, perhaps several 
million, employees will be adversely af- 
fected by artificial priority slackness. 
Such workers, compelled to shift tems 
porarily into crafts other than those for 
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which they are primarily trained, will ex- 
perience difficulties in reemployment un- 
less they maintain union membership. 
Those who continue to hold cards will 
have first choice when their jobs open 
again. 


FurTHER IMPLICATIONS FOR THE WORKER 


Further, union membership necessarily 
affects relationships in addition to those 
inherent in the actual job situation. The 
larger unions have developed programs 
affecting the social, cultural, and even 
political life of their members. The union 
has become one of the more significant 
factors in the total environment of the 
member. Since the American worker, or 
at least 10 millions of them in the very 
near future, will have to live with the 
union, and since it will play so important 
a role in his whole life, it is essential that 
he understand this movement and weigh 
its implications for him both as a worker 
and as a member of society. 

It would seem therefore that any pro- 
gram of sound, realistic, vocational gui- 
dance must take into account so vital and 
potent a force. However, only a cursory 
examination of the professional literature, 
conference reports, and other sources in 
the field will reveal the startling fact that 
trade unionism has received little or no 
attention in the theoretical development 
of guidance and, presumably, in its prac- 
tice. There are but few references (and 
these only in passing) to the fact of labor 
organization; and practically no treat- 
ment of the meaning of trade unionism for 
vocational counselors and for those who 
seek their assistance. 

This may be explained to some extent 
by the delicate and partisan nature of the 
whole subject. The time has come, how- 
ever, for incorporating knowledge of this 
economic factor in the work kit of the 
vocational counselor. Such facts as trade 
union practices, their membership regula- 
tions, dues, skill requirements, extent of 
coverage and control, and employment 
practices are as important in the intelligent 
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selection of a career as the other data now 
imparted in the process of vocational 
guidance. 


INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


Information of this kind is already 
available. Counselors can obtain it easily. 
In the main, unions now regard themselves 
as integral parts of community life. They 
are not averse to reasonable requests for 
such information and often are eager to 
assist. Scores of union publications are 
available for the asking. These contain 
not only union news but also valuable in- 
formation concerning the condition of the 
labor market, technological changes, and 
occupational trends. Counseling agencies 
will find the unions more than eager to 
send representatives to speak at staff 
meetings on the problems and needs of the 
trade in terms of the kind of workers, skills, 
and educational requirements, as well as 
the role of the union. 

We need not urge on the readers of this 
article the importance of complete objec- 
tivity in relation to this problem. Both 
management and labor must understand 
that the counseling or placement agency 
takes no sides. Such objectivity is particu- 
larly important in the education of the 
prospective worker. Courses in labor re- 
lations are now established parts of the 
curricula in many colleges. It is just as 
important that persons of high school age 
and education also have such information 
and that it be presented in the same objec- 
tive manner. The symposium method 
with representatives of labor, management, 
and the public can be used to advantage. 
Generally, where management and labor 
are asked to cooperate with public or 
semi-public agencies they do so in all good 
faith in an objective manner that is some- 
times as helpful to them as to the recipi- 
ents of their knowledge. The schools, 
**Y’s,’’ settlement houses, and other com- 
munity resources should be mobilized for 
this purpose. They can be helpful in 
supplementing the work of the vocational 
guidance agency. 
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The program of the Federation Employ- 
ment Service of New York may serve to 
illustrate the way in which one placement 
and guidance agency under voluntary aus- 
pices is approaching this problem. This 
agency is supported by the local Federa- 
tion of Jewish Charities and designed to 
provide an intensive vocational service for 
the clients of the communal agencies 
under its aegis. 

Most of the clients are out-of-school 
youth requiring vocational guidance and 
assistance in finding jobs. In 1936 the 
Federation Employment Service found that 
many job possibilities were closed to it 
because of the trade union control over 
hirings and apprenticeships. To assist the 
agency in developing effective contact 
with labor organizations, the Board of 
Directors elected to its membership an 
individual who represented the labor point 
of view. 

It became apparent, however, that there 
was need for a more systematic effort in 
this direction. Accordingly, the agency 
received a special grant from a foundation 
for the purpose of surveying the trade 
unions in New York City in relation to the 
placement and vocational guidance needs 
of its clients. The data, secured through 
personal interviews with nearly two hun- 
dred union locals, were summarized and 
made available to the staff. The study 
pointed to the need for a continuous liaison 
program with labor organizations de- 
signed not only to secure information, but 
to keep it up to date, interpret the trends 
in this field, and help individuals estab- 
lish contacts with labor unions where that 
is essential in relation to their jobs. 

The Federation Employment Service now 
has on its staff a specialist in trade union 
relationships who performs these func- 
tions: 


Secures significant information about 
labor organization and keeps abreast 
of developments 

Interprets these data to the placement 
onl counseling staff with particular 
reference to their meaning for pro- 
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fessional techniques and agency pro- 
gram 

Makes contact with particular trade 
union locals in behalf of individuals 
whose problems require such contact 
and assistance 

Interprets the work of the agency to 
trade union. 


In summary, trade unions have become 


an active factor in the economic develop- 


ment of our country. Their growth car- 
ries profound meaning for the principles 
and practices of vocational guidance and 
placement. More specifically, they affect 
in a very real way the world of work and 
even the whole life of the individual whom 
we are counseling. It is essential, there- 
fore, that vocational counselors take those 
steps which will lead to a more adequate 
professional orientation with trade unions. 


J Louis H. Sobel is Chairman, Committee on Trade Unions, Vocational he 








Guidance and Placement Section of the Welfare Council of New York City, || 
and co-author of ‘‘Toward Job Adjustment,"’ a Council publication. Atthe |, 
School of Education, New York University, he gives a course on Vocational | 
Services for Special Groups. Harold Siegel has prepared and edited for | 
Federation Employment Service, ‘‘Trade Unions in New York City,”’ a | 
directory giving employment practices, job classifications, and apprentice- 


\ ship requirements. if 











How to Get a Number 


A Lesson Plan on Social Security 


GOLDIE R. KABACK 


Assistant, Guidance and Personnel Department, Teachers College, Columbia University 


% Youthful job-hunters need to know 
the procedure for obtaining a Social 
Security number and they should also 
have an understanding of the law 
which affects them as wage earners. 
This lesson plan suggests a method 
of presenting this information to a 
class. 


M* or you will soon be looking for 
jobs. One of the first questions you 
may be asked is, “‘Have you a Social Se- 
curity number?’’ The employer is required 
by law to file these numbers with the gov- 
ernment and to make certain deductions 
from your wages. Naturally you want to 
know something about this law and what 
it means to you. This morning we shall 
talk about social security, how to get a 
number, how to correct errors in obtaining 
a number, the employer's obligations un- 
der social security. 

Most of us have a general idea of what 
we mean by security. Let me read to you 
an excerpt fromPresident Roosevelt's Mes- 
sage to Congress on Security, June 8, 1934: 


Security was attained in the earlier 
days through the interdependence of 
members of families upon each other and 
of the families within a small commu- 
nity upon each other. Thecomplexities 
of great communities and of organized 
industry make less real these simple 
means of security. Therefore, we are 
compelled to employ the active interest 
of the nation as a whole through govern- 
ment in order to encourage a greater 
security for each individual who com- 
poses it... . 

This seeking for a greater measure of 
welfare and happiness does not indicate 


a change in values. It is rather a return 
to values lost in the course of our eco- 
nomic development and expansion. . .. 


Now, what do you think President 
Roosevelt meant by security in this state- 
ment, Bob? 

Wouldn't security mean being taken care 
of without worrying? Like knowing 
where your next meal is coming from, and 
if you have money for the rent, and things 
like that? 

Exactly, Bob. Before our working 
world became so highly specialized, a man 
could grow his own food, build his own 
house, and provide his own clothes. In 
other words, he was independent. If he 
needed a little help, neighbors were glad 
to come to his aid because they knew that 
when they needed it he would do as much 
for them. But today work is specialized. 
One man makes shoes, another runs a gro- 
cery, another builds houses. A man is no 
longer independent; he depends on the 
services of many others. Neither can he 
rely on help from the neighbors if he loses 
his job or has other bad luck. 


Way We Neep Sociat Security 
The working man today exchanges his 


labor for wages. He has to distribute his | 


earnings—a part for groceries, a part for 
clothes, a part for medical care, etc. If he 
is fortunate enough to have a job that pays 
well he puts some of his earnings into a 
savings account. But suppose his wages 
are too small for savings, or suppose he 
should become sick and his savings are all 
spent, what would happen then, Jack? 

There are free hospitals and agencies 
which would help him. 
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Yes, that’s true. But if the man has just 
lost his job, has a family to support, and 
although willing to work, can't find a job, 
what would happen? Suppose, further, 
that he has never taken aid from anyone 
before and has too much pride to do so 
now? What happens in a case like that, 
Ann? 

Isn't that where Unemployment Com- 
pensation comes in? 

Yes, Ann, Unemployment Compensation 
is a kind of insurance for the man out of 
work. 

He need not be too proud to accept it for 
it is really part of his salary which has 
been set aside for him until he needed it. 
Now, Ruth, suppose this man gets too old 
to work, what then? 

Don't they have an Old Age Pension, or 
something? 

Yes, the Social Security Act of 1935 pro- 
vides for the needy aged. It helps the 
states to set up laws to establish a fund to 
which the worker has contributed during 
the years he was employed. Another pro- 
vision covers Unemployment Compensa- 
tion but the worker does not contribute to 
this fund. The Act also authorizes states 
to provide for dependent children, the 
needy blind, and for the health of mothers 
and children. 

Miss Brown, you said something about 
a Social Security number a while ago. I'm 
going to some employment offices next 
week and I'd like to know how to get a 
number. Won't you please tell me what I 
should do? 


APPLYING FOR THE NUMBER 


It's quite easy, Richard. A Social Se- 
curity number should be secured by every- 
one before he even applies for a job. Here 
is how it is done. Go to your post-office 
and ask for the address of the nearest office 
of-the Social Security Board. Your tele- 
phone directory will also list it. Look for 
U. S. Government, Social Security Board. 
The Social Security Board administers the 
Social Security Act and has territorial 
offices throughout the United States and 


in Alaska and Hawaii. There are also one 
or more field offices in all the states and 
territories. 

Write to one of these field offices or go to 
your post-office and ask for a blank called 
Application for Social Security Account 
Number.! It is free. After you have filled 
it out carefully, according to instructions, 
mail it to the field office. They will send 
you a small identification card' showing 
your name, address, account number, and 
date of issue. The account number is your 
Social Security Number. You list this 
number on the employment application 
form. You also give the number to the 
person who hires you but you always keep 
the card itself. If you lose the card, you can 
get another by writing your nearest Social 
Security office. Yes, Jack, have you a 
question? 

Must I be sixteen years of age to get a 
Social Security card? 

No, there is no age limit. A card is 
issued to anyone who asks for it. A 
record is kept by the government of the 
number, name, and address of the person 
to whom the card is issued. Did you want 
to add something, Jack? 

Just this, Miss Brown. I worked for the 
White Company last summer. Mr. Col- 
lins, the manager, said that he would pay 
me $12.00 a week, but at the end of the 
first week I found only $11.88 in my pay 
envelope, the twelve cents, or 1 per cent, 
Mr. Collins said was for Social Security. 

That’s right, Jack. The White Company 
also paid an equal amount. Every three 
months they pay the local Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue the amount which they 
have deducted from their employees’ 
wages, plus an equal amount which the 
company contributes. This is called the 
Old Age Pension Fund. The money is 
paid into the United States Treasury and 
accumulates until the beneficiary, meaning 
you, is 65 years of age. This Social Se- 
curity Act covers most types of business. 
Each employer also has an identification 
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number. He secures his number in much 
the same way that you do, by filling out 
an application blank.? 

Miss Brown, will the 1 per cent rate 
which the employee pays and the 1 per 
cent which the employer pays, stand for 
all time? 

No, Jack, the 1 per cent rate for each 
continues through 1942. Then it increases. 
From 1943 to 1946 it will be 2 per cent for 
each, and from 1946 to 1949, 2.5 per cent. 
Thereafter it will be 3 per cent. 

But why didn’t they start off at 3 per 
cent for employer and employee right 
away? 

There was a good reason, Jack. The ex- 
perts have estimated that workers and 
employers will save approximately $825 
million in premiums from 1940 to 1943 by 
using the 1 per cent rate. 


Woo Is InctupEp? 


Miss Brown, are all kinds of employees 
eligible for the Old Age Pension when 
they reach the age of sixty-five? 

No, Bob, not all are included, although 
pressure is being brought to bear in some 
quarters to have all workers covered. As 
the Act now stands the following types of 
workers are excluded: agricultural and 
domestic workers; persons working for 
certain non-profit organizations such as 
charitable, scientific, literary, humane, or 
educational; student nurses and internes; 
railroad workers; American seamen on 
foreign vessels; and proprietors (people 
who own their own business) or members 
of their family who work for them. 

How about me, Miss Brown? I have a 
newspaper route. 

You are not covered, Richard. News- 
boys under 18 years of age are not eligible 
to the Old Age Pension. 

Miss Brown, does everybody in a cov- 
ered occupation have to pay into the Old 
Pension Fund, no matter how much he 
earns? 

Everybody pays, Betty, but only on the 
first $3,000 of wages. If you earned $3,200 


a year, you and your employer would pay 
a tax only on the first $3,000. 

Suppose something like this happened, 
Miss Brown. Suppose a person has a fuss 
with his employer, could he change his 
mame, get another Social Security card 
under another name, so no one would 
know? 

That’s not a very sensible scheme, Bob. 
In the first place, no one has the right to 
examine these records in the government 
office. If a person changed his name he 
would lose the benefit of any amount 
which had been previously credited to his 
name. However, a person who has had 
his name legally changed can get a form 
from the local office of the Social Security 
Board, and fill it out. Ifa girl marries and 
wishes to use her married name, she also 
fills out a card.?, Another reason why we 
should not ask for new cards under new 
names is that the same number is used also 
as a basis for centralizing records for Un- 
employment Compensation claims. 


Tue Emproyess ProtTecrep 


Well, I don’t see how an employee 
knows that all the money which has been 
deducted from his pay is sent away to the 
government. 

Ann, Jack thinks he knows the answer 
to that one. What is it, Jack? 

The employer is required by law to fur- 
nish a written statement to each em- 
ployee, showing his wages and the amount 
deducted for Social Security, in a form suit- 
able for the employee to keep as a receipt. 
That’s the way the White Company did it. 
The employee can always write and ask 
how much money has been credited to 
him. 

That's right, Jack. What is it, Ann? 

Can any employee at any time with- 
draw any money which has been credited 
to him? 

No, Ann, the law provides that applica- 
tions for benefits shall be filed three 
months before the applicant is 65 years of 





* Sample should be displayed in class. 
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age. He then receives a monthly benefit 
ranging anywhere from $20.00 to $85.00, 
depending on his past earnings. Have you 
a question, Bob? 

I was just going to tell about my grand- 
father. He had to retire in order to receive 
a monthly benefit. He said that if he re- 
ceived $15.00 or more in employment in 
any month, he would not be paid a benefit 
for that month. 

That is correct, Bob. In this discussion 


we have had time to cover one phase of 
Social Security, the Old Age Pension. 
Unemployment Compensation and other 
government regulations such as the Wage- 
Hour Law will be the topic at the next 
meeting. In the meantime, please read 
this pamphlet issued by the Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C. Its title is “A 
Brief Explanation of the Social Security 
Act.”" Informational Service, Circular 
No. 1. Class dismissed. 


The author of this lesson plan has had more than ten years’ experience as 

accountant and office manager for industrial concerns and as group leader in : 

community centers. She is now working for her doctorate at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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and Personnel Associations have de- 
cided to continue the program for the 
San Francisco Convention. The meetings 
will be held as planned at the Fairmont 
and Mark Hopkins Hotels, February 18 to 
20 


Ta orricers of the Council of Guidance 


The Wednesday program is, as usual, 
given over entirely to the meetings of the 
Council. The programs of the Council 
and the National Vocational Guidance 
Association are included in this issue of 
Occupations, as well as general statements 
abcut the programs of other affiliated 
organizations. The programs of the Coun- 
cil and NVGA, dated January 1, are tenta- 
tive. The program in its final form, in- 
cluding all last minute changes, will be 
ready for distribution at the Convention. 
We hope to include this year a chronologi- 
cal chart of events. 

Due to the distance Easterners and Mid- 
dle-Westerners must travel to the Conven- 
tion city, the Board of Representatives of 
the Council decided to shorten the time of 
this Convention, closing on Friday night 
instead of Saturday as heretofore. Partly 
as an aid to this streamlining and partly to 
avoid duplications of topics and speakers, 
programs have been coordinated wherever 

ossible. The International Association 
of Altrusa Clubs and the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs will hold a joint luncheon for all 
service clubs on Thursday noon. On 
Thursday afternoon sectional meetings of 
common interest are being held jointly by 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Deans 
of Women, and the American College 
Personnel Association. The four groups 
which customarily unite for the Pst 
luncheon are again holding a joint lunch- 
con on Wednesday. 


Constituent organizations of the Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
which are planning programs for the San 
Francisco Convention are as follows: 

National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Thursday and Friday; President, 
George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau 
of Educational and Vocationai Guidance, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York. 

National Association of Deans of Wo- 
men, beginning Tuesday and continuing 
through Friday; President, Alice D. 
Lloyd, Dean of Women, University of 
Michigan. 

American College Personnel Association, 
Thursday and Friday; President, E. G. 
Williamson, Dean of Students, University 
of Minnesota. 

Teachers College Personnel Association, 
Thursday and Friday; President, C. F. 
Malmberg, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Illinois. 

Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
Saturday and Sunday; President, O. 
Latham Hatcher, Richmond, Virginia. 

International Association of Altrusa 
Clubs, Thursday; President, Nina Fay 
Calhoun, Dallas, Texas. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Thursday; Presi- 
dent, Minnie L. Maffett, Dallas, Texas. 

Western Personnel Service, Tuesday; 
Director, Winifred M. Hausam, Pasadena, 
California. 

Details of arrangements for the conven- 
tion are being expeditiously coordinated 
by H. A. Spindt, Manager, Bureau of 
Guidance and Placement, University of 
California at Berkeley. As chairman of 
the local arrangements committee for the 
Council, Mr. Spindt is being assisted this 
year by arrangements-chairmen from affili- 
ated organizations including: Spencer D. 
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Benbow, Principal, Méerritt Business 
School, Oakland, for the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association; Alice Hoyt, 
Assistant Dean of Women, University of 
California at Berkeley, for the National 
Association of Deans of Women; and 
Doris Dozier, Recorder and Secretary of 
Placement, Mills College, for the American 
College Personnel Association. 

Publicity for the 1942 Convention is be- 
ing handled by May P. Carmody, Manager, 
Junior Division, California Department of 
Employment, San Francisco. A_ social 
chairman has also been appointed for th: 
Council this year, Marion Brown, Vice- 
Principal, University Senior High School, 
Oakland. Arnold M. Hess, State Teachers 
College, Newark, New Jersey, and Chair- 
man of the Exhibits Committee for the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, will again be in charge of the com- 
mercial exhibits at the Fairmont Hotel. 


Councit or GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


More than ever before it is important 
for counselors and personnel workers to 
meet and plan for the crucial present and 
the potential future. To the two tasks— 
winning the war and winning the peace— 
they are now committed. 

Counselors and leaders of youth are 
dedicated to the continuance of democracy. 
They do not need a flag-waving program. 
They do need to know, as far as leaders in 
other fields can tell them, what lies ahead. 
They need to be informed about develop- 
ments in education, industry, and govern- 
ment. 

For our morning session, Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt comes from Washington to tell us of 
the demands that war is making and their 
effect upon our work. Since he is Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency, 
which includes the Office of Education as 
well as other youth agencies, he can well 
represent government's interest in the 
guidance field. At noon a series of lunch- 
eons will be held at which leaders in vari- 
ous fields will speak and lead a discussion 
with a group of expert consultants. 
George F. Yantis, Vice-Chairman, will 
tell of the sound foundations now being 
laid for the future by the National Re- 


‘ine 


sources Planning Board. Albert W. 
Hawkes, one of the great industrial leaders 
of the country and President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, will discuss 
the rapid changes taking place in industry 
and their significance for counselors. Al- 
pe the war is making important changes 

ucation. Russell M. Story will point 
out what temporary and permanent effects 
these changes may have upon our aca- 
demic programs. Counselors and per- 
sonnel officers also need to be informed 
about the new order of defense. Brigadier 
General William C. Rose will indicate 
new careers in the Army. 

At the general session Wednesday eve- 
ning Henry F. Grady will discuss the pro- 
blems of the Pacific and their relation to 
our national life. When the Program 
Committee secured Dr. Grady for a speaker 
just before he left for his special mission to 
the Orient several months ago, his topic 
was considered timely—how very timely 
Time itself has shown. 

The College Section of the Council will 
hold its meeting Wednesday afternoon 
with its Chairman, Sarah Blanding, pre- 
siding. Featured report will be ‘‘A Study 
of Selected Phases of Student Personnel 
Work in Thirty Western Universities, 
Teacher Training Institutions, State and 
Liberal Arts Colleges,’’ sponsored jointly 
by the School of Education of Stanford 
University and by Western Personnel Ser- 
vice, a cooperative research association 
which publishes occupational and student 
personnel methods information for western 
colleges and universities. E.G. William- 
son will lead the discussion. 

Because the conference meets for the 
first time on the Pacific Coast and many 
will be attending their firsts CGPA Con- 
vention, special effort has been made 
to arrange social periods on Council Day. 
Marion Brown of Oakland, who knows so 
many of our guests as well as our home- 
folk, is Social Chairman for the Council 
this year. There will be an informal so- 
cial hour from five to six Wednesday after- 
noon. This will be the time requested by 
so many of our members for meeting those 
persons they have always wanted to meet 
and chat with—a time for friendly dis- 
cussion of professional interests and help- 
ful give and take. 
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After the evening session there will be a 
more formal reception at which all mem- 
bers may meet the officers and guests of 
the various organizations. 


Jomst LuncHzon 


The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women's Clubs is uniting 
with International Altrusa and the NVGA 
Committee on Community Aspects in a 
joint luncheon meeting, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 19, at the Mark Hopkins. 

Guy Wadsworth, ‘ide Personnel Man- 
ager of Southern California Gas Company, 
Los Angeles, will speak on the topic, 
“When the Counselor Taps Community 
Resources,"’ followed by representatives of 
business and industrial personnel, educa- 
tional personnel, and service groups, as 
follows: John L. Wolff, Moore Drydock 
Company, Oakland, California; Lester J. 
Schloerb, Director, Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Research, Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion; Esther Dayman, Dean of Students, 
Mills College, Oakland, California; James 
Lake, Kiwanis International; and Dolly 
Smith, Vocational Chairman of Inter- 
national Altrusa. 

Gladys C. Bell, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Denver, will preside. The dis- 
cussion will be led by Margaret A. Hickey, 
First Vice-President of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs and Principal, Miss Hickey’s 
School for Secretaries, St. Louis, Mo. 
Howard Bell will lead the discussion on 
“Community Aspects of Guidance,” call- 
ing on the representatives of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America, Boy Scouts, YMCA, 
YWCA, Girl Scouts, B'nai B’rith, and the 
Engineer's Council for Professional De- 
velopment. 


ALLIANCE ror GuIpANceE or Rurat Youtu 


Several years ago a common interest in 
the problems of rural girls in college drew 
together four groups interested in the gui- 
dance of young women: the Alliance for 
the Guidance of Rural Youth, the National 
Association of Deans of Women and Girls, 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, and the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. A joint luncheon was held at the 


annual meeting in February and so much 
interest was aroused that the luncheon 
became an annual affair, each group taking 
its turn in presiding and planning the pro- 
gram. After two years’ study, a commit- 
tee appointed by the four groups issued a 
pamphlet of suggestions to the rural high 
school girl, called ‘College Bound."’ 

In the last two years the four groups at 
their joint luncheon have widened their 
interests to include other rural youth than 
college-bound girls. This year the plan 
is to discuss rural-urban youth in national 
defense and in post-war days, especially in 
relation to a plan of action proposed at the 
Rural Youth Institute held February, 1941, 
in Washington, D. C. 

It is hoped that all those interested in 
the rural half of the nation’s youth and in 
the problems consequent upon the migra- 
tion of so many of them to the cities, will 
attend this luncheon. Following is a 
tentative program. 

“Our Rural-Urban Youth in National 
Defense and in Post-War Days: A Sug- 
gested Plan,’’ ‘‘A Plan Proposed by the 
Washington Institute of Rural Youth 
Guidance," Raymond §S. Ward, Super- 
visor of Youth Services Unit, Bureau of 
Employment Security; “‘How We Are 
Using It,’ Gertrude L. Warren, Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; ‘‘How Shall Our Four 
Groups Cooperate?’” Lurana S. Lord, 
Dean of Girls, Pittsburg High School, 
Pittsburg, California; R. W. Gregory, 
Assistant Director of Vocational Training 
for Defense Workers, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; Margaret Hickey, Vice-President, 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs; and Clifford 
Froehlich, Supervisor Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, North Dakota 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
Discussion. 

On Thursday and Friday the main con- 
tributions to the rural theme will be the 
programs arranged by E. W. Davis, Chair- 
man of the Rural Division of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, and his 
committee. The Alliance is cooperating 
with him in the Thursday morning session 
on ‘Rural or Small Town High School 
Guidance Programs in Operation,"’ and in 
the rural phases of the Friday afternoon 
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program dealing with ‘‘Initiating a Gui- 
dance Program."’ 

On Saturday morning at 10 o'clock, an 
urban-rural session devoted to the prob- 
lems of the increasing number of migra- 
tory young workers seeking defense work 
or other employment, will be sponsored by 
the Alliance with the cooperation of the 
NVGA Rural Division, the NEA Rural 
Department, the Federal and California 
Employment Services, and the U. S. Office 
of Education. Training and placement in 
relation to migration will be featured and 
the experiences of California and the Fed- 
eral Government in dealing with young 
migrants will be interwoven. 

Consultants assisting in this forum will 
be: Raymond S. Ward, Supervisor of 
Youth Services Unit, U. S. Bureau of Em- 

loyment Security; Rena A. Crosby, Cali- 
ornia Supervisor of Junior Employment; 
C. L. Shartle, Chief of the Occupational 
Analysis Section, U. S. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security; Gertrude L. Warren, 4-H 
Club Organization Work, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture; Howard A. Dawson, Na- 
tional Education Association, Director of 
Rural Service; and others. Harry A. 
Jager, Chief of the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education, will introduce the 
discussion. 


On Sunday at one o'clock, the annual 
"3-ply’’ luncheon session of the NEA 
Rural Department, the Alliance for Gui- 
dance of Rural Youth, and the National 
Vocational Guidance Rural Division will 
be held at the Fairmont Hotel, with the 
President of the NEA Rural Department, 
Daisy E. Howard, Commissioner of 
Schools, Genesee County, Michigan, pre- 
siding. The occasion is of oneal interest 
because this Department's Committee on 
Publications will present, through its 
chairman, Howard A. Dawson, The Year 
Book on Guidance being prepared by Fannie 
W. Dunn of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

State Commissioner of Education, Ralph 
E. Noble of Vermont, will introduce the 
discussion of The Year Book and a group of 
specialists in educational and vocational 
a pe will answer questions submitted 

y the question box method. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Program for 1942 will be presented 
in six major sessions. The general thesis 
underlying the construction of this pro- 
gtam was the idea that many factors con- 
tribute to a student's adjustment to life 
and that the important ones should be 
among the areas selected for consideration. 

At the morning session on Thursday, 
February 19, the question of ethical and 
religious adjustment of students today will 
be presented by Blanche Carrier of Arizona 
State Teachers College in a paper entitled, 
““As Students See the Right’’; and by 
President W. O. Mendenhall of Whittier 
who will discuss ‘‘Resources of Religion 
for Students Today.’’ Following these 
papers will be a round-table discussion of 
the issues involved, with Ernest R. Hil- 
gard, Professor of Psychology and Educa- 
tion at Stanford, as chairman. Partici- 
pants are Elliot Van N. Diller, Chaplain 
and Professor of Religion, Mills College; 
Rabbi Theodore H. Gordon, Director, 
Hillel Foundation, University of Califor- 
nia; Walter J. Homan, Dean of the Lower 
Division, Professor of Philosophy and 
Psychology, San Francisco State College; 
Alice G. Hoyt, Assistant Dean of Women, 
University of California; Morgan S. 
Odell, Chairman, Department of Philoso- 
phy and Religion, Professor of Religion, 
Occidental College; Lillie Margaret Sher- 
man, Secretary, YWCA, University of Cali- 
fornia; Mary Yost, Dean of Women, Stan- 
ford University. 

At noon of this first day the American 
College Personnel Association and the 
Teachers College Personnel Association 
join in a luncheon presided over by C. F. 
Malmberg of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity and addressed by Hugh M. Bell of 
Chico State College, California. 

Following this session are discussion 
groups sponsored by several of the partici- 
aa organizations. The American Col- 
ege Personnel Association contributes 
discussions upon: Mental Hygiene, Co- 
ordination of Personnel Services, Interview 
Techniques, Remedial Reading, and Effec- 
tive Study Habits. Included in the leader- 
ship of these groups are: Harold W. Bai- 
‘ley of Illinois, Hugh M. Bell of Chico 
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State, Gwendolen Schneidler and Frances 
Triggs, both of Minnesota. 

On Thursday evening the Association 
will hold simultaneous section meetings. 
Included will be a session on ‘“The 
Training of Professional Counselors.’’ 
Papers will be read by William J. Haggerty 
of Connecticut University and by Dean 
Grace V. Bird of Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege, California. A round-table discussion 
follows, directed by C. Gilbert Wrenn of 
Minnesota, including the two speakers, 
and also Alvin C. Eurich of Stanford, 
Esther Lloyd-Jones of Columbia, and Dean 
E. G. Williamson of Minnesota. *‘‘Fac- 
ulty Counseling’’ will be presented in 
another session when Joseph S. Kopas will 
read a paper entitled *“The College Teacher 
as Counselor,’’ to be followed by D. D. 
Feder of Illinois, Dean M. D. Helser of 
Iowa State, Dean Edwin A. Lee of Cali- 
fornia, and Professor E. R. Wilcox of 
Washington University, who will discuss 
various aspects of faculty participation in 
the counseling enterprise. Dean Karl W. 
Onthank of Oregon will preside at this 
session. The third simultaneous session 
will concern itself with Placement, Edith 
M. Weir of Southern California, presiding. 
Lyle Spencer, Director of Science Research 
Associates, Chicago; Albert T. Helbing, 
Assistant Director of Education for Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, Vega Airplane 
Co., California; Earl W. Anderson of 
Ohio State; and Fred A. Replogle of 
Macalester will discuss timely aspects of 
College Placement. 

On Friday morning four papers will be 
read on the general topic of ‘‘What’s New 
in Personnel Work.’’ Dewey B. Stuit is 
preparing a composite paper, in collabora- 
tion with the American College Personnel 
Association Committee on Research, en- 
titled ‘‘Needed Research in Personnel and 
Its Methodology."’ C. Gilbert Wrenn 
will discuss implications growing out of a 
recent study of 5,000 students made jointly 
with Reginald Bell of Stanford. ‘‘Pre- 
College Guidance’’ will be presented by 
Dean Wilfred M. Mallon of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Karl M. Cowdery of Stanford 
will conclude the morning session with a 
— upon ‘Implications and Results of 
n-Service Training."’ Forrest H. Kirk- 
patrick, Personnel Director of the RCA 


Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, will 
preside. 

The concluding general session will con- 
cern itself with ‘The Contribution of 
Extra-curricular Activities to Student Ad- 
justment."” H. B. Trecker of Southern 
California will discuss concepts and meth- 
odology in group education, and Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, the democratic practices on 
college campuses. Following will be pres- 
entations on the contribution of a num- 
ber of factors which operate on a campus. 
Charles E. Shepard of Stanford, M. Eunice 
Hilton of Syracuse, Dean Elizabeth P. Lam 
of Occidental, and Assistant Dean Frances 
M. Tallmadge of Antioch will read papers 
upon these topics, respectively, as they 
relate to student adjustment: ‘‘Health 
and Physical Education,’’ ‘‘Residence 
Halls,’’ ‘‘Voluntary Religious Organiza- 
tions,"’ and ‘‘Work Experiences.’” Dean 
M. D. Helser will mans and lead the dis- 
cussions. 

The Annual Banquet (informal) con- 
cludes the program. Helen Voorhees, of 
Mount Holyoke College and past President 
of the American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation, will preside. E. G. Williamson, 
President of the Association, will speak on 
the subject, “The Future Develops Out of 
the Past.”’ 


WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Members of Western Personnel Service 
will hold a dinner meeting Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 17. Karl Cowdery, Chair- 
man of the Academic Council, will preside. 

Participating in the discussion of student 
personnel work in western educational 
institutions will be: Francis F. Powers, 
Dean, School of Education, University of 
Washington; C. C. Upshall, Bureau of 
Research, Western Washington College 
of Education; Karl W. Onthank, Dean of 
Personnel Administration, University of 
Oregon; Esther Brown, Dean of Women, 
University of Idaho; and Edwin A. Lee, 
Dean, School of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Helen Fisk, Associate Director of West- 
ern Personnel Service, will report progress 
on this joint effort of western colleges and 
universities to cooperate in occupational 
research and the development of student 
personnel programs. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH CONVENTION 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


To allay any uncertainty in the minds of members of NVGA as to whether the 
Annual Convention will be held as planned in San Francisco, the Executive Commit- 
tee has studied the situation thoroughly and is unanimously in favor of carrying out 
the original plans. In arriving at this decision, the officers and trustees were polled 
and unanimously voted to give the Executive Committee power to make this decision 
and any subsequent decision that may be necessary regarding time and place. The 
opinion of key people on the West Coast, including the Convention Program 
Chairmen of NVGA and CGPA, was taken into consideration. 

The copy for the program printed below was prepared in December and is being 
constantly revised in accordance with the usual exigencies of program making. 
The program in its final form will be placed in the hands of delegates in San 
Francisco. For further explanation, see page 352. 

George E. Hutcherson, President 


February 18-20, 1942 
Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Hotels, San Francisco, California 


Program Committee: Marcarst E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, Chairman; Exsa Becxer, Administrative Assistant, Christopher Columbus High School, New 
York City; Leona Bucuwatp, Supervisor, Guidance and Placement, Board of Education Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Mary P. Corre, Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dana Corton, Director of Vocational Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Augusta, Maine; Amsrosg Cativer, Senior Specialist in Negro Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Marjorrze Warxer en formerly Occupational 
Counselor, State Employment Office, Los Angeles, California, now Putnam, Connecticut; iw 
DePaar, Director of Employment, State Employment Office, Pasadena, California; Wiit1am K. 
Hopkins, Director of Industrial Relations, Columbia Pictures Corporation, Hollywood, California; 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; 
Warren K. Layton, Director of Guidance and Placement, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Epwin Les, Dean, School of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, California; 
Karu W. Ontuank, Dean of Personnel Administration, Director of Personnel, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon; Frep Smita, Dean, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; and Marcus- 
RITE ZAPOLEON, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Personnel Research Federation, The National Association of Manufacturers, The California 
Personnel Management Association, and The Los Angeles Industrial Relations Association have 
cooperated in the securing of participants from business and industry. 

Chairman, Exhibits Committee: Arnotp M. Hass, State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. 

Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee: Spencer Bensow, Principal, Merritt Business School, 
Oakland, California. 

Chairman, Publicity Committee: Lawrence W. Tics, International Textbook Company, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Convention Reporter: Gurtrupe Forrester, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, West Bend, Wis- 
consin. 

Ticxets—Tickets to breakfasts, luncheons, suppers, dinners, and banquets MUST be obtained in 


ADVANCE. Ticket booth is in Fairmont Lobby. Breakfast tickets must be obtained a day in 
advance, luncheon tickets before 9:00 a.m., and supper, dinner, and banquet tickets before 3:30 p.m. 


Tugspay, Fesruary 17 


4:00 P.M. Meeting of Trustees * 


Supper for Visiting Delegates and Program Participants 
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OCCUPATIONS 


WeEpNEspDAY, Fesruary 18 


(For this program, see page 372.) 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 19 


8:45 to 10:15 A.M. General Session 


10: 


Presiding . . . Groros E. Hutcuerson 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association; Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Department of 
Education, nen New York 
Greetings . . . « + «  Presmpent Hutcuerson 

Colloquium: Conmibetions of Vocational Guidance to > the Conservation of Our Human Resources 
Interlocutor . - Harry D. Kitson 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, "New York 
Participants: 
1. Coordinating Vocational Guidance and Placement . . . . Martin F. Carpentsr 
Chief, U. S. Employment Service Division, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 
2. Problems of Labor in the Present Situation and Beyond Defense . . . . ArtHur Fremmino 
Chief, Labor Supply Branch, Office of Production Management, Washington, D. C. 
3. Conserving Human Resources through Vocational Guidance . . - Rosgrt D. Gray 
Associate Professor of Economics and Director of Industrial Relations Section, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, California 


4. National Planning for the Utilization of Our Human Resources . Paut R. Hanna 

Consultant, National Resources Planning Board, Executive Office of the President, Washington, D.C. 
5. Elements in a Sound Vocational Guidance Program . . . (A SuperinTENDENT oF ScHoozs) 
6. Coordinating Vocational Guidance and Occupational Adjustment . Wituram K. Hopxins 


Director of Industrial Relations, Columbia Pictures Corporation, Hollywood, California; also, 
O.P.M. Representative, Southwest District 


30 A.M. to 12:00 Noon Section Meetings 


Counseling Techniques 
Chairman . . . .~Barpara Marsr 
Supervisor, * Counseling Service, State Department of Employment, "San Francisco, California 
1. Techniques of the Interview . Jean Warxer MacrarLaNng 
Institute of Child Welfare Guidance Study, University of California, Berkeley, California 
2. Training Interviewers of Soldiers and Civilians . . Watrer V. > aeons 
Chief Psychologist, Personnel Procedure Section, Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C 
3. Counseling in the Employment Service. Mary J. Dascum 
Supervisor, Columbus Counseling Center, Obio State Employment Service, “Columbus, Obio 
4. Teaching Interviewers to Use Occupational Information in Counseling . . Creston M. Harnois 
Training Coordinator, Department of Employment, Los Angeles, California 
5. Colloquium: Problems of Counseling in Educational Institutions, Industry, Employment Service, 
and Other Community Agencies 
Frorence L. Brusaxer, Counselor, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
Auice L, Dement, Associate Counselor, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California 
Davip W. Axgtrop, Acting Director, "Jewish Vocational Guidance Bureau, San Francisco, California 
J. Kapusnin, Supervisor of mm ery Training, Education Department, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and 
Vega Aircraft Company, Burbank, California 


Group Techniques 
Jasse B. Davis 


RR 4 te Ace OS Soe ek SS Oe Re, Ow 8 
Dean, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
1. Vocational Guidance through Group Activities in the Schools . . . .  B.G, Caps 
Professor of Education, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 
2. Group Activities with Out-of-School Youths . . . « Lours Sons. 
Director, Federation Employment Service, New York, N.Y. 
3. A Panorama of —_ Techniques. . Gertrupg Forrester 
rector of Guidance, West Bend Public Schools, West Bend, Wisconsin 
4. Evaluation of o—, Guidance Activities in Junior High School . . Gsorora May Sacms 
search Coordinator, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, California 
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Consultants: 
Vircinia Bartarn, Director of Guidance, Taft Union High School, Taft, California 
Harry E. Trier, Dean of Counseling and Student Personnel, Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, 


California 
Joun P. Grrrorp, Principal, San Diego Vocational High School and Junior College, San Diego, California 
James A. McCain, Dean of Student Personnel Division, Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colorado 
Wituiam Kurtz, Director of Curriculum and Guidance, Albany, Oregon 
Mitprep Forman, Manager, Occupations Bureau, m» Cnteanly of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California 
Programs of Vocational Guidance in Metropolitan Areas 
Chairman . .__. Francis C, Rosgcrance 
Professor of Education, " School. of Education, ‘Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
1. Highlights of the Vocational Guidance Program in the New York City Schools . Caarxes Smita 
Director of Guidance, City Schools, New York, N. Y. 
2. Highlights in Vocational Guidance in the Oakland Public Schools . . . . WitutamR. Oper 
Assistant Superintendent, Senior High School and Adult Education, Oakland Public Schools, Oak- 
land, California 


3. New Vocational Guidance Developments in Cincinnati. . Mary P. Corre 
Supervisor, Vocational Guidance, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Obio 
4. Vocational Guidance in the Lincoln High School, Seattle . . - Marion McAttastger 


Counselor, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington 
Consultants: 
Dorotuy Knoxs, Supervisor, Junior Counseling Service, Oakland, California 
ol. ScHMARLZLE, Director, Counseling ‘and Guidance, San Francisco Public Schools, San Francisco, 
California 
R. A. Hinperman, Director, Research and Vocational Education, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 
W. H. Lows, President, The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, California 


Place of the State and Federal Governments in Promoting Programs of Vocational Guidance 
Chairman . . Epwtn A. Lee 
Dean, "School of Education, University of California at Los Angeles, ‘Les Angeles, California 


1. Procedures for Securing Vocational Guidance Services in State Departments of Education 
. Harry A. Jagr 
Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
2. The State Department Recognizes Problems . . . . .Evuoens B. Erriorr anp Liorp Kina 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansin Michigan; and State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Columbia, Missouri, respectively 


3. Current Developments in State Programs of Vocational Guidance . . . Dana M. Corron 
State Director of Occupational Information and Guidance, State Department of Education, Augusta, 
Maine 
Consultants: 


Samugt E, Fremmine, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 
H. G. Hausreap, State Director, Vocational Education, State Board for Vocational Education, Olympia, 
Washington 
Puiu S. Hasty, Special Representative, U. S. Office of Education, Berkeley, California 
R. A. Hamicton, Assistant Cashier and Personnel Officer, Anglo-California National Bank, San Francisco, 
California 
Preparation for Personnel Services in Vocational Guidance and Occupational Adjustment 
Chairman . .  C. Gresert Wrenn 
Professor of Educational Psychology Chairman, College of Education Personnel Committee, University of 
Sonsnets, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
1. Preparation of the Secondary School Counselor: Report of the Section on Preparation for Guidance 
Service . ._ Artaur J. Jonzs 
Professor of Secondary ‘Education, University of Pennsylvania, ‘Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
2. Work Experience for Vocational Counselors and Teachers. .  Axsert T. Hersino 
Assistant Director, Education Department, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 
3. Teacher's Preparation for Participation in Vocational Guidance . . . Frepericx C. Seamsrer 
State Director, Occupational Information and Guidance Services, Department of Public Schools, 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
4. In-Service Training of Counselors and Teachers . . . Donatp Nyten anv Exizaseta L. Woops 
Supervisor of Guidance in Seattle Secondary Schools, Seattle, Washington; and Head Supervisor 
Educational Research and Guidance, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California, 
respectively 
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4 se my nee in Guidance and Personnel Work . .» Rosert Hoproce 
Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration, New York University, School of 
Education, Washington Square, New York 

Consultants: 

Gzorce E. Hutcuerson, President, The National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc.; Chief, Burean 
of Guidance, State Education Department, Albany, New York 

Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

Davin Jacxey, Professor of Vocational Education, University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California 

Martua E. Smits, Training Officer, Department of Employment, Sacramento, California 

Benjamin E. Matary, President, California State Personnel Board, Lecturer in Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 


Rural or Small High School Guidance Programs in Operation 


(a) Consolidated Rural Schools 
(b) Small Town High Schools 
(c) Built Around Agriculture and Home Economic Teachers 
(d) Using the Junior Employment Service 
Arranged by Rural Guidance Division, Chairman, Epwin W. Davis 
Director of Educational Research and Guidance, Department of Education, Montpelier, Vermont 
[ee ns 8 te Oe ee et et ee + 2 ee ee 
Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth, Richmond, Virginia 
Symposium: 
CurrrorD Froguticn, State Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance, State Department of 
Education, Fargo, North Dakota 
R. W. Kagss, Public Schools, Simla, Colorado 
Dan O. Root, Principal, Crystal School, Suisun, California 
Raymonp S. Warp, Supervisor of Junior Employment, U. S. Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 
Consultants: 
B. O. Witson, Superintendent of Schools, Contra Costa County, Martinez, California 


10:45 A.M. to 12:00 Noon. Section Meeting 
Coordinating Community Services in Vocational Guidance and Occupational Adjustment 


Arranged with the cooperation of the Placement and Community Aspects Committees 


Chairman . . Warren K. Layton 
Director, Division of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan 
1. Elements in a Community Occupational Adjustment Program. . . Epwarp L. Cusaman 
Chief, Occupational Adjustment Services, Michigan State Employment Service, Detroit, Michigan 
2. Cooperative Work Plans in School and Industry. . . . C.T. Rew 
Director of Education, Douglas Aircraft Company, Ine. : Santa Monica, Californi ia 
3. Work Experience . Epwarp Stor 
Director, Division of Youth Personnel, National Youth Administration of California, Los Angeles, 
California 


4. Guymon of Youth Agencies for a More Adequate Vocational Guidance Program 
. J. Paut Leonarp 
Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, Stanford ‘University, California 
Consultants: 
Virort E. Dickson, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 
Max Barr, National Director, B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Marion pePaar, Manager, California State Employment Service, Pasadena, California 
Joun F. Suetrey, President, San Francisco Labor Council, San Francisco, California 
Frank J. Birazina, Director, Division of Youth Personnel, National Youth Administration for Obie, 
Columbus, Obio 


12:30 to 2:15 P.M. Luncheon Meetings 


Committee on Ethical Practices 
Chairman . . J. Gustav Warts 
Professor of Applied Sociology, Director, Personnel Counseling Service, “Whittier College, Whittier, 
California 
Faxes, Fanciges, AND Facts in GuiDANCB 


1. A Study of False Counseling Agencies. T. F. Humistron 
Assistant Probation Officer, Santa Clara County, San José, California 
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PPOCE 2. Criteria for the Approval of Counseling Agencies . . Jesse B. Davis 
if ean, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
Occupational Research Section 


Sureau Chairman . . MaryJ. Drucker 
Supervisor, Columbus Coun seling Center, Obio State Employment Service, Columbus, Obio 


Colloquium: The Ideal Occupational Monograph and Its Use 


eles, 1. Librarian . - Micprgp L. Batcnecper 
Chief, The School and Children’ s Library Division, American Libraries Association, Chicago, Illinois 
ty of SS ee ee ee eee 
3. Publisher . . . je} « & oe eee GRID 
4. Representative of Occupational Research Section 2 2 © © «© «© tf ht hUe)6CKO be assigned) 
Legislation Committee 
Arranged by . . Hexen E. Samuer 
Chairman, Legislation Committee; Gordon Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman . . Marcuerite W. ZaPpoLeon 


Specialist, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
1. Legislation Significant for Vocational Guidance and Placement from the Point of View of the Federal 
CHER vernment. Mary B. Perry 
Child Labor, “Regional Consultant, U. S. Children’s Burean, San Francisco, California 
2. Legislation Significant for Vocational Guidance and Placement from the Point of View of the State 
nt of overnment . Ricnarp Ngustapt 
Regional Director, Social Security Board, San Francisco, California 
3. Regus and Its Relation to Placement from the Point of View of the Community 
C . * . Kataryn T. Banos 
. Mana cr, ,, California Department of Em loyment, Oakland O ce, Oakland, California 
g ? P 
4. Legislation and Its Relation to Placement from the School Pointof View . . . .G.M. Horr 
Head Supervisor, Attendance and Employment of Minors Section, Los Angeles City Schools, Los 
Angeles, California 
5. Legislative Exhibit. Prepared by. . . Jane H. Patmer anv J. Gustav Warts 
Associate Child Labor Consultant, San Francisco, California; and Professor of Applied Sociology, 
Whittier College, Whittier, California, Director, Personnel Counseling Service, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, respectively 





TON 
12:30 to 2:15 P.M. Luncheon Meetings 
is Branches of N.V.G.A. 
BID oo ae ae ae ee . Crarence W. Fairor 
Executive Secretary, National Vocational Guidance Association, New York, N. Y. 
ToY 1. Report of Survey of Activities of Branches . . Jouw Mancotp 
Vice-Principal, Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach, California; ‘and President, Southern Cali- 
fornia Branch Association 
; 2. Reports of Representatives of Branches . . . . . . . =. + «+ « «+ (To be designated) 
ni Teaching Committee 
Chairman Mitton E. Hann 
Director, Men's Activities, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
1. Collecting Occupational Information . . . Rosgrt K. Burns 
Director of Research, Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ilinois 
2. Colloquium: Techniques of Presenting Occupational Information 
bio, | Interlocutor . Arcure M. Turrecr 
| Associate Dean of Guidance, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
Participants: 
Aurrep S. Lewerenz, Supervisor, Department of Guidance, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 
= Rosg Tartor Srextor, Supervisor, Curriculum Section, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California 
Community Aspects 
Joint Luncheon with International Association of Altrusa Clubs and the Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs 
on | N.V.G.A. Portion of program arranged by . . Gegrtrupe Forresrer 
i Chairman, Community Aspects of Guidance; Director of Guidance, West Bend Public Schools, West Bend, 


Wisconsin 
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Colloquium: Vocational Guidance Activities of Community Groups 
Interlocutor . . Howarp M. Batt 
Director, Eastern Area, American Junior Red Cross, National Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 


Participants: 
B'nai B'rith: Max Bagr, National Director, B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Y.M.C.A.: Letanp S. Witson, Associate Secretary, Pacific Southwest Area Council of Y.M.C.A.'s 
Boy Scouts of America: Raymonp O. Hanson, Regional Scout Executive, Los Angeles, California 
Professional Organizations: F. C. Sgamsrer, Director, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 

Department of Public Schools, Jefferson City, Missouri 

Y.W.C.A.: Mrnnie Mag Rosson, Vocational Counselor, Y.W.C.A., San Francisco 
Boys’ Clubs of America: (To be announced) 


2:30 P.M. Section Meetings 
Utilizing the Results of Individual Appraisal 


Chairman . . . Crype S. Jonson 
Assistant to Dean of Undergraduates, University of California at Los ‘Angeles, Los Angeles, California 
Colloquium 
Interlocutor . Rgcinacp Bei 
Associate Professor of Education, ‘School ‘of Education, Stanford University, Stanford “University, California 
a. Programs of Appraisal of the Individual in Educational Institutions. . . H. B. McDaniat 
Vocational Counselor, San Diego ” Schools, San Diego, California 
b. Helping Youth to Appraise Themselves . . Maurice E. Troysr 
Associate in Evaluation, Commission on Teacher Education, Wi ashington, D.C 
c. Using the Resources of Individual Appraisal in the Army . .  Cretcuton E. Har 
Captain, A. G. D., Personnel Consultant, Fourth Army Headquarters, Presidio of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, California 
d. Scientific Aids and Selection in Industry.. . A. R. Murray 
Personnel Director, Owens Iinois Pacific Coast Company, Los Angeles, California 
Consultants: 
WitxraM Parcy Barr, Personnel Manager, California-Hawati Sugar Refining Corporation, Crockett, Cali- 
fornia 


Anna L. Davis, Counselor, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Pasadena, California 
H. R. Harnisu, Area Supervisor, California Department of Employment, Los Angeles, California 


Research in Techniques of Appraisal 


Chairman . . Wrus W. Crarx 
Director of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County ‘Schools, Los Angeles, California 
1. Research in Techniques of Appraising Interests . . Epwarp K. Strona, Jr. 
Professor of Psychology, Graduate School of Business, Stanford Oatoonty Stanford University, California 
2. The Use of Interest Inventories in a Vocational Guidance Pro . . . Atrrep S. Lewsrenz 
Supervisor, Department of Guidance, Los Angeles City Se “7 Los Angeles, California 
3. Recent Research in Techniques of — of Personality . . Marton Trasvz 
Dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 
4. A Technique for Validating Employment Tests . . Cuester Banacnowskl. 
Assistant Occupational Analyst, Department of Employment, Les Angeles, California 
5. Recent Research in Techniques of Appraisal in Industry . . Rosset C. Storment 


Manager, Central Employment Department, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and Vega Airplane Com- 
pany, Burbank, California 
Consultants: 

Meats S. Kuper, Registrar, Western Washington Colle ge ¢ of Education, Bellingham, Washington 

Rapuagt M. Dorman, Administrative Assistant, California Department of Employment, Sacramento, 
California 

Henry I. Werrzet, Counselor, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 

W. Braine McCarter, Technical Representative, Occupational Analysis Section, Department of Employ- 
ment, Los Angeles, California 


Selection and Adjustment in Vocational Training and Industry 


OD ie ke a ea Oe a ee a eo a, eee 
Coordinator Apprentice Training, Los Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles, California 
1. Vocational Guidance in Vocational Education . - Arcuig M, Turret 


Associate Dean of Guidance, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
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2. Coordinating the Employment Service and the Office of Education in the Defense Training Program 
. Dreno Byornaraa 
Supervisor, ‘Educational and Training Relations, U.S. Employment Service Division, Washington, D. C. 


3. Apprenticeship and In-Plant Training in War-Time . Wittram F. Parrerson 
Chief of Apprenticeship, Division of Labor Standards, U. S. ‘Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
4. Selection and Training of Leaders in Industry . . Davi F. Jacxer 


Professor of Vocational Education, Trade and Industrial Teacher Training, University of California 
at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 
5. Vocational and Industrial Training on Various Levels. . Svenp Pepersen 
Director, Education Department, Industrial Relations Office, Lockheed ‘Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia 
6. Labor Standard below the Apprenticeship Level . . « Bratrics McConnsii 
Director, Industrial Division, Children's , Bares, Washington, D.C. 
Consultants: 
Tomas Campssit, Manager, California Department of Employment, Wilmington Office, Wilmington, 
California 
. D. Curistian, J. D. Christian-Engineers, San Francisco, California 
owarD E, Marvin, Director, Vocational Education, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, California 
L. N. Rossats, Educational Supervisor, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, San Francisco, Cali- 


fornia 
Wanpsgtt Van Loan, Principal, Eugene Vocational School, Eugene, Oregon 
Physical and Mental Hygiene in Occupational Adjustment 
Chairman . . Exizaseta L. Woops 
Head Supervisor, Educational Research and Guidance, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California 
1. Health and Physical Factors in Vocational Guidance . Hersert Stortz, M.D. 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Individual Guidance, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland California 
2. Industrial Health and Occupational Adjustment. . . James A. Brirron, M.D. 
Associate Professor in Medicine, Northwestern University Medical School, Evanston, Ilinois; 
International Harvester Company, Chicago, Illinois 
3. Mental Hygiene and Vocational Problems . Norman Fenton 
Professor of Edcuation, Stanford University, Stanford University, California 
Consultants: 
Apert D. Graves, Deputy Superintendent, San Francisco Schools, San Francisco, California 
Irwin A. Newman, Manager, Federated Jewish Employment Bureau, Los Angeles, California 
Exxia-Mason Stusss, Psychologist, Guidance Department, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, California 
Harriet E. Towne, Director, Child Welfare Bureau and Supervisor, Vocational Guidance, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Public Schools 


Vocational Guidance in Lower Division College and in Junior College Terminal Training 


CN cs ee Se a a ec a es ee eee 
Director, New York Y.M.C.A. Schools, New York, N. Y. 
1. Reports on the Junior College Terminal Education Study 


a. Guidance Procedures with Oncoming Junior College Students J. W. McDanrat 
Coordinator of Guidance Research, Junior College, Bakersfield, California 
b. Aptitude Testing. . K. H. Lanovustrs 
Consultant in Aptitude Testing, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California 
c. Follow-Up Studies in Junior College Terminal Education. . . C.C. Srewarr 
Counselor, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
d. Community Surveys . . . Psogss Warp 
Coordinator, Terminal Education Study, San. Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, California 
e. Report on other investigations in the study . . o « «© «© « « «© Gp heanign®) 
2. The College Freshman Looks Back at the High School . . .C, Grrssrt Wrenn 


Professor of Educational Psychology, Chairman, College of Education Personnel Committee, University 
fj leanta, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
3. Vocational Guidance for College Girls .. . Kart W. Onraanx 
Dean of Personnel Administration, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
4. Consultants: 
C. T. Ret, Director of Education, Douglas Aircraft Corporation, Santa Monica, California 
J. Paut Morr, Registrar and Director of Personnel, San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, California 


Organizational Patterns for Junior Placement Services 
ee ree eee, eee ee eS ll 
Junior Placement Representative for California, U.S.E.S., Sacramento, California 
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1. Organizational Patterns of Junior Placement Services 
Discussants: 

Eucene Dits, Manager, Junior Employment and Counseling Service, Seattle, Washington 

Epita Gwinn, Special Assistant, Junior Employment Service of the School District of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

E. L. Kgercuner, In Charge, Placement Center, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 

Warren K. Layton, Director, Division of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Crare L. Lewrs, Associate Director, New York State Employment Service, New York, N. Y. 

Winirrep Quick, Coordinator, Junior Employment Service, Department of Employment, Pasadena, 


18] 


California 
2. Selected Factors in Classifying Juniors for Employment . . Joun G. Opozrs 
Supervisor, Occupational Adjustment Services, Ohio State Employment Service, Columbus, Obio 
Consultants: 


Josern A. Amort, Coordinator of Placement and Vocational Guidance, San Francisco Junior College, San 
Francisco, California 

Howarp M. Batt, Director, Eastern Area, American Junior Red Cross, National Headquarters, Wasb- 
ington, D. C. 

Georce C. Buss, Coordinator of Placement, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, California 

May P. Carmopy, Manager, Junior Division, California Employment Commission, San Francisco, 
California 

Vera Curistiz, Manager, Bureau of Occupations, University of California, Berkeley, California 

Guy Marsa Hoyt, Head Supervisor, Attendance and Employment of Minors Section, Los Angeles City 
Board of Education, Los Angeles, California 

F. K. Ausrant, Senior Personnel Specialist, Standard Oil of California, San Francisco, California 


4:30 to 5:30 P.M. Delegate Assembly 


Presiding . . Georces E. Hutcuerson 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association; Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York 


7:00 P.M. Banquet 


Presiding . . Grorces E. Hutcuerson 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association; Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York 
Invocation . . J. Gustav Warts 

Professor of Applied RY ecology, Whittier College, Whittier, California; “Director, Personnel 
Counseling Services, Los Angeles, California 
Recognition of Honor Guests 
Toastmaster . J. Harotp Witttams 
Dean of the Summer Session, University ‘of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 
Address: The Vocational Successes of Intellectually Gifted Individuals . . . Lewis M. Terman 
Professor of Psychology, Stanford University, Stanford University, California 
Address: The Army Personnel System . . Wacrer V. Brncaam 
Chief Psychologist, Personnel Procedures Section, War Department, The Adjutant General's Office, 
Washington, D. C. 





9:30 P.M. Recreation and Sight-seeing 


Fripay, Fesruary 20 


7:45 to 9:15 A.M. Breakfast Shop Talks 


Administratior and Supervision of Guidance 


aaa ee ee ee ae ee ee a ee oe ee ee ee eee 
Director of Guidance, Davenport Iowa Public Schools, Davenport, lowa 
1. The Junior High School Program and the Teacher-Counselor . . R. A. Hinperman 
Director, Research and Vocational Education, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado | 
2. Helping Teachers to Appraise Interests and Abilities of Pupils . . -H. B. McDanigt 


Vocational Counselor, San Diego City Schools, San Diego, California 


Individual Analysis Section 


Chairman . . . Royce Brewster 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
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1. Newer Individual Analysis Practices of Promise . . GweEnpo.en ScHNEIDLER 
Counselor, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
2. Report of the Nominating Committee. . Wrrus W. Crare 


Director of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County, Los “Angeles, California 


Occupational Information and Guidance Service Shop Talk for Federal and State Representatives of This Service 
Chairman . . . Harry A. Jaozr 
Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. ‘Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Occupational Research Section 


Chairman . . . Mary J. Drucker 
Supervisor, Columbus Counseling Center, Obio State Employment Servic ice, Columbus, Obio 


1. Reports of Committee Chairmen 


a. Contact and Information . . Davip Nicnoison 
Personnel Divecter, Sunnen Products Company, ‘St. ‘Losis, Missouri 
DB Gee. 2. . .« Crara Menczr 
Psychiatric Child Guidance Clinic, St. Lexis, Missouri 
c. Publisher’s Committee . Frorence E. Crarx 
Personnel Director, Farragut High School, ‘Chicago, Illinois 
d. Editorial Committee. . Freperick SEAMSTER 
Director, Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of Public Schools, Jefferson City, Missouri 
e. Occupational Outlook . . — ‘ . . . +Rosert Hoprocx 
Professor of Education, New York University 
f. Revision of May Rogers Lane File of Occupational Materials Wirsur Hanawatt 


Personnel Department, White Motor Company, Cleveland, Obi 
2. Naming of Nominating Committee—1942-1943 
Nomination of Section Chairman for 1942 


Report of Nominating Committee. . Frorence E. Crarx 
Personnel Director, Farragut High School, ‘Chicago, Illinois 


Committee on Out-of-School Guidance 
Chairman . . Davin W. AxELrop 
Acting Director, Jewish Vocational Guidance Burcan, San Francisco, ‘California 
1. Colloquium: Relationship of the Out-of-School Guidance Committee to the N.V.G.A. 
Participants: 
Ext Conen, Executive Director, Jewish Occupational Council, New York, N.Y. 
Drenc Byornaraa, Supervisor, Educational and Training Relations, U. S. Employment Service Division, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hexen R. Smitn, Junior Consultation Service, New York, N. Y. 

Committee Reports and Discussion 


Placement Committee 


Chairman . . . Epwarp L. Cusaman 
Chief, Occupational ‘Adjustment Services, Michigan State Employment Service, Detroit, Michigan 
1. Vocational Preparation M. E. Broom 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, El Paso Public Schools, El Paso, Texas 
2. Problems aie Placement . . . May P. Carmopy 
nager, Junior Division, Department of Employment, San Francisco, California 


Section on Preparation for Guidance Service 


Chairman . . -Artaur J. Jongs 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1. Report of Study on Duties and Competencies of High School Counselors . . Racaget Dunaway Cox 
Secondary Schools Committee 
SOs 8s wie ab es oe ee ee ee ee ee 6 EE ee 
Student Counselor, Northeast High School, Kansas City, Missouri 
1. Pupil Guidance through the General Education Program . . eo (To be assigned) 
2. Collecting and Using Student Personnel Information with Teachers . . . Maryerren Lomsarpi 


Coordinator of Guidance, University High School, Los Angeles, California 

3. Contributions of Vocational Guidance to Civic Responsibility and Social ae eee 

._e 8 6 8 8 8S wee oe ee ee ee uGENig A. LgoNARD 
Dean of Women, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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Committee on Special Groups 


Chairman . . . Amsrosg Cartvar 
Senior § pecialist i in Education for Negroes, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
1. Promotion of Guidance and Employment Opportunities for Negro Adults. . .James A. ATEINs 
Specialist in Negro Education, Work Projects Administration, Washington, D. C. 
2. Research and Dissemination of Information Concerning Literature and Other Resources of Interest 
ep luageoes . ws tt tt lw + wt os ot tw vt tle fe he Meme Lame 
Dean, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
3. Guidance for Negro Youth. . . » Harotp A. Haynes 
Principal, Armstrong High School, Washington, D.C. 
4. Guidance Principles and Practices among Negro Teachers. . - Harotp L. Trico 


President, State Teachers College, Elizabeth City, ‘North Carolina 


Fripay, Fesruary 20 


9:30 to 10:30 A.M. General Session 
Utilizing the Results of Occupational Research 


Arranged by the Occupational Research Section, Mary J. Drucker 
Section Chairman, Supervisor, Columbus Counseling Center, Obio State Employment Service, Columbus, 


Obio 
Chairman . . . « Mary P. Corre 
Supervisor, Vocational Guidance Service, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
1. Factual Sources of the Counselor's Occupational Philosophy . . Percy E. Davipson 


Professor of Education, Stanford University, Stanford University, California 


2. The Work of the Occupational Analysis Section of the U. S. Employment Service 
-Carrout L. SHaRTLE 


Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service Division, Washington, D. C. 
3. Employment Trends : A. F. Hovricas 
Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U.S. “Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
10:45 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. Section Meetings 


Making and Using Community Surveys and Follow-Up Studies 
Dana M. Corton 


Chairman 
. State Director of Occupational Information and Guidance, State "Department of Education, Augusta, 
aine 
1. Community Surveys of Occupational Distribution . . . Marcugrite W. ZaPpoLeon 
Specialist, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
2. The Occupational Survey and Its Use in Vocational Education . . Emmy G. Parmer 
Assistant Supervisor in Charge of Research and Service, University of California, Berkeley, California 
3. New York State Follow-Up Studies . . Geroroe E. Hutcngrson 


Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Education Department, Albany, New York 
4. How Poughkeepsie Participated in the New York State Follow-Up Study . Crarence W. Fartor 
Executive Secretary, National Vocational Guidance Association, New York, N. Y. 


5. Study of School Drop-Outs. . . . ... =... =... . . «RovesE. Brewster 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 





Consultants: 
Epwarp Psrxins, Manager, San Francisco Branch, International Business Machines, San Francisco, 


California 
Emity Noonan, Placement Coordinator, San Francisco Public Schools, San Francisco, California } 
Newer Methods of Occupational Research 
Arranged in Cooperation with the Occupational Research Section 


Chairman . Se ae ee ee ee eee ee ee ae a ae ae hh 
Manager, California State Employment Service, Pasadena, California I 
1. Families of Occupations and Their Uses . . Carrott L. Saartis 
Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service Division, Washington, D. C. 
2. Job Satisfaction Illustrated in the Field of the Dance Musician . . . _Carzo L. Lasrrucet 
Department of Sociology, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
3. Job Satisfaction Herman DE Fremery 


Chief P. Psychologist, Alto Psychologic Center, San Francisco, California 
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4. The Labor Union as a Guidance Agency . - « © « « « Paves Haar 
San Francisco, California 
5. A New Approach to an Occupational Research Program in the Schools . .Lusrer J. Scutozrs 


Director of Occupational Research, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 


Consultants: 
J. L. Wourr, Director of Education, Moore Dry Dock Company, Oakland, California 
Dwayne Youna, Supervisor of Vocational Education, Berkeley Public Schools, Berkeley, California 
M. R. Trasug, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


Occupational Information through Instruction 
Arranged by the Committee on Teaching 


Chairman . . . Mutton E. Hasw 
Director of Men's Activities, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

1. Teaching the Class in Occupations . . E. G. Wittiamson 

Coordinator of Student Personnel Services, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
2. Occupational Information in General Education. . . ~Ropert Neuson Buss 
Acting Associate Professor, School of Education, Stanford University, Stanford University, California 

3. Visual Aids for Vocational Orientation . . . Anna V. Doras 
Director of Visual Instruction, San Francisco State College, ‘San Francisco, California 

4. Vocational Orientation for the Non-Academic Student . . Arpa Tatsor ALLEN 


Counselor, San Antonio Vocational and Technical School, San Antonio, Texas 


Consultants: 
Ernec Rosenserry, Dean of Girls, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 
Cart H. Ferouson, Director of Guidance, Spokane Public Schools, Spokane, Washington 
Harotp L. Trice, President, State Teachers College, Elizabeth City, North Carolina 


Occupational Trends and National Planning 


Arranged by the Occupational Research Section 
Chairman . . - Mary J. Drucker 
Sf supervisor, Columbus Counseling Center, Obio State Employment Service, Columbus, Obie 


Colloquium: Occupational Trends and National Planning 


Participants: 
Barry Casper, Occupational Analyst, Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 
A. F. Hunricus, Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. $. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Emmett H. Wetsn, Chief, Occupational Outlook Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Consultants: 
Rapa G. Wapswortn, Director for California, U.S.E.S., Sacramento, California 
Cuartes P. Emury, Chief, Regional Personnel Management Division, Soil Conservation Service, Berkeley, 
California 
Hersert M. Hurr, Research and Statistics Officer, California Department of Employment, Sacramento, 
California 
Percy E. Davipson, Professor of Education, Stanford University, California 


Library Service and Vocational Guidance 
Arranged by . . Mutprep L. Batcugstper 
Chidf, School and Children's Library Division, American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois 
Peei@iag . . 1... ; .  Frorgnce E, Crarx 
Personnel Director, ‘Farragut High School, Chicago, Llinois 
1. Vocational Guidance in the St. Paul Public Library . . C. Grrszrt Waenn 
Professor of Educational Psychology; Chairman, College of Education Personnel Committee, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
2. The seemed and Use of Vocational Materials in the University High School Library ; 
. i * . Jxssrz E. Borp 
Librarian, University High School, Oakland, aieete 
3. Filing Vocational Guidance Materials. . . Hors L. Porrer 
Librarian, High School, South Pasadena, California, ‘and Coordinator of an Exbibit of Various 
Methods of Filing. Assisting with the Exhibit, Elizabeth Neal, Librarian, Junior College Library, 
Compton, California 
4. — of Committee of Occupational Researck Section on Filing Occupational Information 
Wirsur Hanawatt 
Perseand. Department, White Motors ‘Company, Cleveland, Obie 
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5. Discussion leader. . . Nora E. Beusr 
Library Specialist, Library Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Consultants: 


Avperta Fisn, Librarian, U.S.E.S., Sacramento, California 

Mirprep L. Batcuetper, Chief, School and Children's Library Division, American Library 
Association, Chicago, Illinois 

Mary Wiatt Cuace, Research Assistant, Western Personnel Service, Pasadena, California 


11:00 A.M. Section Meeting 
Opportunities in Distributive and Defense Occupations 


Arranged in cooperation with the Occupational Research Section, Chairman . . (To be assigned) 
1. —— Research in Distributive Occupations. WittraM R. Brackier 
wreau of Business Education, California State Department of Education, “University of California, 
Berkeley, California 
2. Occupational Opportunities in the Field of Accounting . . Perry Mason 
Associate Professor of Accounting, Department of Economics, " University of California, Berkeley, 
California 
3. Problems of the Vocational Counselor in Distributive Fields . . Cerra SHerton 
Commercial Coordinator, Thomas A. Edison Vocational School, Seattle, Washington 
4. Opportunities for Women in Defense Industries . . Lourss May Snypsr 
Counselor, Los Angeles City College, ‘Les Angeles, California 
5. Vocational Possibilities in the Nursing Field . . Grapyce L. Baporr 
Director, Nursing, American Red Cross, Pacific Ana, San Francisco, California 
6. Opportunities in Ship Building and Aircraft. . Svenp PEpERsEN 
Educational Director, Lockheed-Vega Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 
7. Opportunities after Defense. . . Lyze M. Spencer 


Director, Science Research “Associates, Chicago, Illinois 
Consultants: 
Hersert ANDERSON, Attendance Coordinator, Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, California 
Homer Ferry, Coordinator, Apprenticeship Training, Los Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles, California 
Gtapys Youna, School of Business, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
Howarp Aan Carver, Personnel Department, The Emporium, San Francisco, California 


12:30 to 2:15 P.M. Luncheon Meeting 

Presiding . . Grorce E. Hutcuerson 

President, National Vocational Guidance Association, ‘Inc.; ; Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, New York 

Toastmaster . Harry A. Jacer 

Chief, Occupational Information n and Guidance Service, Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
Address: Vocational Guidance—A Bulwark of Defense . Joun W. Srupspaker 
Commissioner of Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


2:15 to 3:15 P.M. General Session 

Chairman . . Epwi Legs 
Dean, ‘School of Education, University of California at Los Angeles, ‘Los Angeles, California 
Colloquium: Long-Term Values for Occupational Adjustment in Training for Defense 


Contributions of Placement Activities in a Total Adjustment Program . . . Howarp M. Batt 
Director, Eastern Area, American Junior Red Cross, National Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 
Public Appreciation of Occupational Adjustment Needs and Its Significance . Linpiey H. Dennis 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
The Army's Contribution to Occupational Competence. . Watter V. Brycnam 
Chie, Psychologist, Personnel Procedure Section, Adjutant General's Office, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Future Business Leaders and the Defense Program . ‘ Paut Exige 


Professor of Industrial Relations and Director of Division of Industrial Relations, Graduate School of 
Business, Stanford University, Stanford University, California 


Problems of Labor in the Present Situation and beyond Defense . . . « Joun Frey 
Vice-President, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
Human Resources to Meet Defense Needs. Batpwin M. Woops 


Chairman, Water Resources Committee, E. secutive Office of the President, National Resources Planning 
Board, Washington, D. C. 
Technical Education and Defense Training . . .F.T. Famer 
Director of Technical Education and Regional Director, War Emergency cy Training ‘Program, Department 
of Education, Victoria, Province of British Columbia, Canada 
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3:30 to 4:45 P.M. Section Meetings 


Elements of a Sound Placement Program 


Chairman . . . .R.G. Wacener 
Executive Director, State Department of Employment, Sacramento, California 
1. The Federal Viewpoint . . . Martin F. Carpenter 
Chief, U.S. Employment Service Division, Washington, D.C. 
2. The State Viewpoint . . «Raven G. Wapsworta 


Director for California, U.S.E. s. Sacramento, California 
Consultants: 

Paut M. Kenericx, Supervisor, Labor Supply, Central Employment Department, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation-Vega Airplane Company, Burbank, California 

James G. Bryant, Regional Representative, U.S. Employment Service, San Francisco, California 

Epoar M. Stover, Director, New York, \".M.C.A. Schools, New York, N. Y. 

Evita Durr Gwinn, Special Assistant, Junior Employment Service of the School District, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Evita Weir, Director of Placement, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 

Drenc Byornaraa, Supervisor, Educational and Training Relations, U. S. Employment Service Division, 
Washington, D. C. 

Harttig Ercnortz, Director of Placement, State College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

Wa ter S. Jounson, President, American Box Corporation, San Francisco, California 


Occupational Adjustment Problems of Minority Groups 


Arranged in Cooperation with Committee on Special Groups 
Chairman . . .  Barpara A. Mayer 
Supervisor, Counseling Service, State Department of Employment, San Francisco, California 
1. Vocational Experiences of Japanese-American Graduates of the University of California . 


H. A. Spinpr 
Manager, Bureau of Guidance and Placement, University of California, Berkeley, California 
2. Occupational Adjustment Problems of Japanese Youth . . . . . . . Cwarues Kixucnr 
San Francisco, California 

3. Occupational Adjustment Problems of Chinese Youth . - « « + Sam Lup 
National Youth Administration, San Francisco, California 

4. Occupational Adjustment Problems of Latin Peoples. .  Annre Cro Watson 
Director, International Institute, San Francisco, California 

5. Education, Guidance and Placement of Indian Youth . . Samust H. Taompson 


Educational Supervisor, Office of Indian Affairs, W ‘ashington, D.C. 
Consultants: 
Fiorp Covincton, Executive Director, Urban League of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 
Appin J. Fax, Vice-President © General Manager, S. ( W. Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 
Amprose Caiver, Senior Specialist in Education for Negroes, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
Epwarp D. VANDELEUR, Secretary, California State Fe deration of Labor, San Francisco, California 


Making People Employable 


ee ae ee ee ee lh 
Counselor, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California 
1. The Personality of the Office Employee . . Exrzaseta Greco MacGrsnon 
Writer and Lecturer, Los Gatos, California 
2. Pick Your Job and Land It . R. G. Ferrjstrom 
Assistant Manager, San Jost Public Employment Service, San José, California 
3. Occupational Adjustment Clinics . . . .Paut A. Youne 


Director of Guidance, Davenport, lowe, Public Schools, Davenport, lows 
Consultants: 
Paut W. Batu, Director of Personnel, Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles, California 
Ausrey L. Berry, Director of Teacher Placement, University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California 
Frorence Luan, Training Director, The White House, San Francisco, California 
Tovan Parersen, Training Director, Emporium, San Francisco, California 
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Vocational Guidance of the Handicapped 


Arranged by. . Roy N. Anpgrson 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, " Columbia University, New York 
Chairman . . H.D. Hicxsr 


Chief, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, State Department of Education, Sacramento, California 
Colloquium: Occupational Adjustment Now and beyond Defense 


Participants: 
Grace E. Harris, Director of Guidance, Taft Union High School and Junior College, Taft, California 
Moroan W. Vat, Counselor, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, State Department of Education, 


Modesto, California 
F. Witt1am Dorr, District Coordinator, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, State Department of Educa- 


tion, Santa Ana, California 
J. M. Donn, District Supervisor, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, State Department of Education, 


San Francisco, California 


Vocational Guidance in Retrospect and Prospect 


Arranged in Cooperation with the Personnel Research Federation, The California Personnel Manage- 
ment Association, and the National Association of Manufacturers 


ee 3 GS Ss ee ee ee ee eee fee ew ee ce oo Se 
Junior Coordinator, School of Business, Pasadena Junior College 
1. Shifting Emphasis in Vocational Guidance as Children Grow Up_. . L. Joun Nutratt, Jr. 
Superintendent of Schools, Salt Lake City, Salt Lake City, Utah 

2. Colloquium: The Employer Looks at Vocational Guidance 

Interlocutor . Atvin E, Hewitt 
Pacific Coast Manager, National Association of Manufacturers, San Francisco, California 

Participants: 


F. B. Draxs, President, Johnson Gear and Manufacturing Company, San Francisco, California 

Rosgrt D. Gray, Associate Professor of Economics and Industrial Relations and Director of Industrial 
Relations Section, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California 

C. J. Hacoerty, President, California State Federation of Labor, Los Angeles, California 

A. C. Moorneap, General Manager, Employment Relations and Personnel Department, Standard Oil 
Company of California, San Francisco, California 

H. Ontver, Vice-President, Oliver United Filters, Inc.; Oakland, California 
Consultants: 

Peter D. DuicNnan, Executive Assistant to Director of Industrial and Public Relations, Crown-Zellerbach 
Corporation, San Francisco, California 

Peter D. Kristicu, Area Supervisor, California Department of Emplovment, Sacramento, California 

Georce E. Hutcuerson, President, The National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc.; Chief, Bureau 
of Guidance, State Education Department, Albany, New York 

H. K. Cuunton, Personnel Manager, Farmers Automobile Inter-Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

E. C. Scurogper, Manager, Institutional Department, International Business Machines, New York City 


Initiating a Guidance Program 
Arranged by Atsgrt D. Graves, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, California, and the 
Rural Guidance Division, Chairman, Epwin W. Davts, Director of Educational Research and Guidance, 
Department of Education, Montpelier, Vermont 
Chairman . . .  Ctrrrorp Froga.ics 
State Supervisor of Occupational ‘Information and Guidance, State Department of Education, Fargo, 
North Dakota 


1. Colloquium: A Survey of the Guidance Program of the San Francisco City Schools 


Interlocutor . . et . . « « « « Arpert D. Graves 
a. An Over-View of the San Francisco Serve . Atvin C. Eurics 
Professor of Education, S. tanford University, California 
b. Vocational Aspects of the San Francisco Survey . . Benjamin E. Matrary 
Lecturer in Education, University of California, Berkeley, California 
c. The Interest of the Layman in the Survey. . . . .  Epoar H. Rows 
Attorney, San Francisco, California 
d. The Program Following the Survey . . O.T1. Scomazrzze 
Director of Counseling and Guidance, San Francisco City Schools, San Francisco, California 
2. The Use of Surveys in Small Communities and Rural Areas . . . ManrcGuerite W. Zarorzon 


Specialist, Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C 
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Consultants: 
Giyrwn R. Crarx, Director of Guidance, Board of Education, St. Louis, Missouri 
Genevigeve Humiston, Placement Service, Santa Ana Junior College, Santa Ana, California 
Watrer Seicer, Public Relations Division, Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco, 
California 
Husert C. Armstrono, Director of Research, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, California 


5:00 to 6:00 P.M. Section Meetings 
Furthering the Development of Community Out-of-School Guidance Programs 
Arranged by the Committee on Out-of-School Guidance, A. A. Livericut, Chairman, Executive Director, 
Jewish Vocational Service and Employment Center, Chicago, Illinois 
Re = a a as ee a ee ee ee ey ca Dk: a 
Director, Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois 
Participants: 
Max Basr, National Director, B'nai B'rith, V ocational Service Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Member of Community Aspects Committee 
Committee Reports on Counseling Handbook 


Problems of Indians 


Auspices of Committee on Special Groups for Discussion of Problems of Indians 
Chairman . ‘ Were eee ee ee er re ee ee ee ee el 
United States Indian Service, Los Angeles, California 


Participants: 
Representatives of Federal Indian Staff 


6:00 to 8:00 P.M. Supper Meetings 


Alumni Supper, Guidance and Personnel Department, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Presiding . . . . ee ee ee ee — . . ..« Harry D. Krtson 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Conference, U. S. Office of Education Relative to Basic Courses in Guidance for Potential Teachers 

Se re ee ae ee ae ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 

Dean, School of Education, University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 

Open to representatives of Teacher Training Institutions 

Other groups to be arranged. 


8:00 P.M. Delegate Assembly 
Presiding eee ee ee en ae a oe ee eee hLhLhLUlUClU —S 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association; Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York 


SaTuRDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


9:00 A.M. Trustees Meeting 


Delegates Please Note 


A report from the manager of the headquarters hotel indicates 
that reservations are coming in for many single rooms. The hotels 
report that these rooms are large enough for two people and doub- 
ling up, where convenient, would forestall possible shortages and 
prove more economical for the individuals concerned. 











COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 
OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL, 1941-1942 
Chairman, Harriett M. Attyn 


Academic Dean, Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Vice-Chairman, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Lester J. ScHLoERB Rosert F. Moors 
Director Occupational Research Secretary of Appointments 
Board of Education Columbia University 
Chicago, Illinois New York, New York 


Program Coordinator—Wintrrep M. Hausam 
Director, Western Personnel Service, Pasadena, California 


Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee—H. A. Sprnpt 
Manager, Bureau of Guidance and Placement, University of California, Berkeley, California 


Chairman, Publicity Committee—May P. Carmopy 
Manager, Junior Division, California Department of Employment, San Francisco, California 


Chairman, Social Committee—Marion Brown 
Vice-Principal, University Senior High School, Oakland, California 


Tugspay, Fesruary 17 


4:30 P.M. Meeting of the Board of Representatives of the Council 
(Principal officers of the constituent organizations are invited to attend) 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 18 


8:00 A.M. Registration 

9:30 A.M. Annual Open Business Meeting 
Annual Report of the Chairman . . ; ot i : eo . .  Harrrerr M. Attyn 
Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer nu a oe . «+ «+ + Rosgrt F. Moons 
General Discussion 


10:30 A.M. Opening General Session 
The Place of Guidance and Personnel Work in War and in Post-War Planning 


Presiding . . Harerett M. Atty 
Academic Dean, Mount Holyoke College; Chairman, Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Speaker . . : . . Paut V. McNurr 


Administrator, Federal Security Agency 


12:15 P.M. Sectional Luncheon Meetings 
1. The National Resources Planning Board Charts for the Future 


Presiding . . Harrretr M. Attyn 
Academic Dean, Mount Holyoke College; "Chairman, Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Speaker . . . « Gsoros F, Yantis 


’ Vice-Chairman, National Resources Planning Board 
2. Future Significance of War Time Changes in Education 


Presiding. . . . Atice D. Lrorp 
Dean of Women, Univesity of Michigan; ‘President, National Association of Deans of Women 
Speaker . . ; . . + « . Russert M. Srory 


President, Claremont Colleges 

3. Industrial Futures as They Affect Guidance 

Presidin — Georog E. Hutcnerson 

Chief, Donan of Educational and Vocational Guidance, New York State Department of Education; President, 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
ae ae . .Arsgrt W. Hawkes 
President, Con oleum-Nairn, Inc.; "President, ‘United States Chamber of Commerce 

4. Continuing Occupations onl Careers in the Army 


Presiding. . . E. G. Writramson 
Dean of Students, University of Minnesota; President, ‘American College Personnel Association 
Speaker . . . : . Brioaprgr-Generat Wittiam C. Ross 


Assistant, The Adjutant General, War Department 

5. Our Rural-Urban Youth Problem in National Defense and in Post-War Days 
Presiding. . . . O. Lataam Hatcusr 

” President, Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth 
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3:30 P.M. College Section of the Council 


Coordination of Personnel Services on the College Level 
Presiding . Saran G. Biranpine 


Director, College of Home Economics, Cornell University; Chairman, College Section, Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations 
Discussion led by E. G. Witt1amson 


Dean of Students, University of Minnesota; President, American College ‘Personnel Association 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Informal Social Hour 
CO eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae Ll 
Vice-Principal, University Senior High School, Oakland 
6:45 P.M. Dinner for Speakers, Chairmen of the Meetings, and Members of the Board of Repre- 


sentatives 
8:30 P.M. Closing General Session 


Problems of the Pacific and Natio1al Planning 
Presiding . Haraigtr M. Attyn 


Academic } Dean, Mount Holyoke College; C airman, Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Speaker Henry F. Grapy 


President, American President Shipping Lines; S$ pecial Representative to the Orient for President Roosevelt 
9:30 P.M. Joint Reception to Meet the Officers and Guests of All Associations 


SaTuRDAY, FEepRuARY 21 


8:00 A.M. Breakfast Meeting of the Board of Representatives of the Council 
(Principal officers of the constituent organizations are invited to attend) 

















Editorzal Comment + + 


Nickel-in-the-Slot Vocational Guidance 


oo THE DAWN Of the so-called human 
intellect, man has yearned for nos- 
trums (nostrum is defined in the dictionary 
as a ‘“‘quack medicine’’)—for devices that 
will quickly cure his physical ills, bring 
sudden wealth, love, and a scintillating 
personality. When he thinks about his 
vocation he also wants a short-cut, and so 
he welcomes any effortless device that 
promises to tell him what kind of work he 
should do. 

There are plenty of such devices offered 
him. Astrologers tell him that the secret 
is hidden in the stars; phrenologists assert 
it lies in the bumps on his cranium; graph- 
ologists locate it in the slants and shadings 
and twirls of his handwriting; palmists 
would see his vocational picture in the 
lines and mounds of the hand; physiog- 
nomists and so-called ‘character analysts’ 
claim to be able to find infallible signs of 
vocational success in the slant of the jaw, 
the contour of the nose, shade of the com- 
plexion. Some of the more lurid psycho- 
analysts allege that their technique is the 
desired key. Even psychological tests, 
which had very respectable birth in psy- 
chological laboratories, are used by many 
persons as vocational nostrums. 

We are not citing these weird vocational 
prescriptions purely from hearsay. Their 
claims are amply recorded in advertise- 
ments such as this one: ‘‘Find out defi- 
nitely, scientifically, what you should be 
doing. Have an experienced, reputable 
practising character analyst analyze you 
perfectly.”” Any well-stocked library con- 
tains books such as one entitled, How to 
Choose Vocations from the Hands. A recent 
book issued by the Leisure League of 


America entitled, Reading Character from 
Handwriting, contains a chapter showing 
how to tell what kind of work one should 
do through the study of his handwriting. 

The telephone Red Book of any large 
city also contains the footprints of pseudo- 
vocational counselors classified under *‘vo- 
cational counselors,’ “‘vocational gui- 
dance,” or “‘psychologists."’ The current 
New York City Red Book lists 48—good 
and bad jumbled together indiscriminately. 

The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation is naturally disturbed by the 
claims of charlatans. Its Committee on 
Ethical Practices has issued a report (see 
Occupations for. November, 1941) which 
may be used in detecting the unreliable 
vocational counselors of any community. 

Readers who would like to do something 
about it are urged to use the appraisal 
blank. Under all circumstances persons 
interested in sound vocational guidance 
ought to voice frequent warnings against 
the nickel-in-the-slot methods that mas- 
querade as legitimate vocational guidance. 
They should publicize a simple set of cri- 
teria which are gleaned from the report of 
the Committee on Ethical Practices and 
other sources: 


Avoid! 
rely on a single index of vocational * 
titude; who promise to get you a job 
if you'll pay them a fee fo or vocational 
counseling; who try to do vocational 
guidance by mail; who give lectures 
ostensibly for purposes of vocational 
guidance, but in reality in order to re- 
cruit students for a questionable school; 
who promise to tell you what occupa- 
tion you were “‘cut out for.’’—H. D. K. 
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Revision of Constitution and By-Laws 


FOREWORD 


HE ACCOMPANYING revision of the Con- 
ones and By-Laws is the result of 
several years of study of the organization 
and functions of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

A Committee on Organization and Pol- 
icy has been studying problems of the As- 
sociation. Jerome H. Bentley, as Chair- 
man of this Committee, has worked in 
close cooperation with the Committee on 
Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 
of which Frances E. Cummings has until 
recently been Chairman. Suggestions from 
both these committees have been sum- 
marized and passed on to the present Chair- 
man of the Committee on Revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws. President 
Hutcherson has closely cooperated. 

At the last meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly, some revisions of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws were recommended and 
passed, but it was realized and brought to 
your attention at that time, that more far- 
reaching changes would become necessary 
as the two committees, before mentioned, 
continued their work. A complete revi- 
sion at this time of both the Constitution 
and By-Laws seems in order. In this re- 
vision there have been incorporated major 
changes in organization, election proce- 
dures, terms of office, and dues. 

The over-lapping committee-section-di- 
vision plan has been simplified to include 
only divisions and committees. 

Election procedures have been more care- 
fully worked out to insure as wide a repre- 
sentation as possible from among the mem- 
bership. A majority of the Committee on 
Organization and Policy voted for a two- 
year term of office for officers of the Asso- 
ciation and a four-year term for Trustees, 
with provision for biennial elections. A 
minority favored the present one-year term 


of office for officers, with provision for the 
First Vice-President to function as Presi- 
dent-Elect, thus securing continuity of 
office over a two-year period on our pres- 
ent annual election basis. The alternate 
statements express this point of view. 

The long-felt need for regional repre- 
sentation has been considered in the pro- 
vision made for Branches to form regional 
groups and through these to secure regional 
representation. The question of regional 
vice-presidents or regional Trustees was 
given careful consideration. Some such 
plan may in time be feasible but the present 
plan seems the best approach. 

Our necessity is to become a completely 
self-supporting organization without any 
need for outside subsidy. The raising of 
dues to this end has long been seen as a 
requisite. The actual cost of the Magazine 
alone is two dollars a member. 

In line with customary business proce- 
dure recognized as best practice in national 
organizations such as ours, provision has 
been made for national fees to be sent di- 
rectly to the administrative offices of the 
Association, thus enabling National Head- 
quarters to be at all times in close touch 
with its members. This is especially neces- 
sary since membership carries a subscrip- 
tion to the official organ of the Associa- 
tion. 

Some minor changes not mentioned here 
will be noted in the text. 

This revision is the result of very careful 
study on the part of your committees and 
we hope that you will give it thoughtful 
consideration in order to be prepared for 
discussion and action at the Annual Meet- 
ing of your Association. 

Mivprep Lincoin BILiincs 
. Chairman, Committee on Revision of 
Constitution and By-Laws 








Constitution and By-Laws 
of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
Name 


The name of the Association shall be the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Incorporated. 


ArTIcLE II 


Purpose 


The purpose of the Association shall be 
to promote vocational guidance and occu- 
pational adjustment and to encourage the 
development of professional services in 


these fields. 
Articze III 
Membership 
Section 1. Any person who is interested 


or engaged in vocational guidance is eli- 
gible for membership. 


SecTIon 2. Any eligible person may be- 
come a member of the Association on pay- 
ment of the annual dues of the Association 
as defined in the By-Laws. 


Section 3. Members of this Association 
may hold status as follows: 


a. Members of a Branch. 
b. Members-at-Large. 
c. Life Members. 


ArTICLE IV 
Branches 


Section 1. Any group of fifteen or more 
members in good standing, suitably 
located, may organize and become affili- 
ated with the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association by vote of the Delegate 
Assembly upon recommendation of the 
Board of Trustees of this Association as 
indicated in the By-Laws. 


Section 2. A Branch of the Association 
shall have autonomy in the conduct of its 





affairs consistent with the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the National Association, 
A Branch shall have the power to choos: 
its own officers and committees. Officers 
and delegates chosen by Branches must 
have the status of full membership in the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa 
tion. 


Section 3. Three or more Branches may 
organize to form a regional group with the 
approval of the National Association, with 
regional representation as defined in the 
By-Laws. 


ARTICLE V 
Officers and Trustees 


Section 1. The officers of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association shall bk 
a President, a First Vice-President, a Sec- 
ond Vice-President, and a Treasurer, all of 
whom shall be members of the Association 
in good standing. 


Section 2. Officers shall be elected bien- 
nially and shall hold office for two years 
or until their successors are chosen. 


Section 3. Trustees-at-Large shall be 
elected biennially and shall hold office for 
a term of four years. Two members and 
three members, respectively, shall be 
chosen in alternate election years. 


Section 4. Officers and Trustees shall not 
succeed themselves in office for two con- 
secutive terms. 


Section 5. The Board of Trustees shall 


consist of: 


a. The officers of the Association. 
b. The most recent Ex-President of the 





Association. 


c. Five Trustees-at-Large. 


ALTERNATE STATEMENTS, ARTICLE V 


Section 1. The officers of the National | 
Vocational Guidance Association shall be 
a President, a President-Elect (First Vice 
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President), and a Treasurer, all of whom 
shall be members of the Association in 
good standing. 
Section 2. Officers of the Association 
shall be elected annually and shall hold 
ofice for one year or until their successors 
are chosen. 
Section 3. Trustees-at-Large shall hold 
office for a term of three years. Two Trus- 
tees shall be elected each year. 
Section 4. Same as above. 
Section 5. The Board of Trustees shall 
consist of: 

a. The officers of the Association. 

b. The most recent Ex-President of the 


Association. 
c. Six Trustees-at-Large. 


Artic.e VI 
Meetings 

Section 1. The Annual Convention of the 
Association shall be held at such time and 
place as shall be determined by the Board 
of Trustees in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. Other meetings 
of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation or conferences which it may 
sponsor shall be held at the call of the 
Board of Trustees. Notice of all meetings 
or conferences shall be sent to members 
not less than thirty days prior to such meet- 
ings. 

Secrion 2. Regional conferences may be 
planned by a group of Branches in an area 
with the cooperation of the National As- 
sociation. 

Secrion 3. The Board of Trustees shall 
hold a meeting promptly at the close of 
the Annual Convention of the Association 
for the purpose of transacting necessary 
business. 


Section 4. Other meetings of the Board 
of Trustees shall be held at the call of the 
President. 
Articie VII 
Delegate Assembly 

Section 1. The Delegate Assembly shall 
be composed of qualified Delegates and re- 
er representatives chosen by the 

tanches in accordance with the By-Laws. 
Officers and Trustees shall be members of 
the Delegate Assembly. 
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Section 2. The Delegate Assembly shall 
meet at the time of the Annual Convention. 


Section 3. The Delegate Assembly, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Constitution 
and By-Laws, shall have the power to rec- 
ommend policies for consideration by the 
Board of Trustees; shall approve the ad- 
mission of new Branches and the estab- 
lishmeat of Divisions recommended by the 
Trustees; may authorize special com- 
mittes; shall review the action of Trus- 
tees, Divisions, and Committees of the 
Association; shall approve the budget for 
the ensuing fiscal year; shall approve all 
roposed changes in the Constitution be- 
ore submission to members for adoption; 
and shall make or amend By-Laws in 
harmony with the Constitution. 

All powers of the Association not specifi- 
cally delegated by the Delegate Assembly 
or otherwise authorized by the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, are reserved to the Dele- 
gate Assembly. 


Articie VIII 
By-Laws 


The Delegate Assembly shall make such 
By-Laws not in conflict with the Con- 
stitution as may be necessary for the proper 
government of the Association. 


Articte IX 
Amendments 


Section 1. Proposals to amend the Con- 
stitution may be submitted in writing and 
signed by at least twenty qualified mem- 
bers of the Association; may be initiated 
by the action of the Delegate Assembly; 
or may be initiated by the Board of Trus- 
tees. Such proposals must be in the hands 
of the Executive Secretary at least sixty 
days prior to the meeting at which these 
seen amendments are to be submitted 
or approval by the Delegate Assembly. 
The proposed amendments shall have been 
published in at least one issue of the offi- 
cial organ of the Association preceding the 
Annual Meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly. 

Amendments to the Constitution must be 
approved by two-thirds vote of the Dele- 
ate Assembly in annual meeting and sub- 
mitted to the membership for adoption. 
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A two-thirds vote of the members actu- 
ally voting shall be necessary for the adop- 
tion of such changes. 


BY-LAWS 


ArTICcLE | 
Admission of Members 


Section 1. A Member of a Branch is one 
who pays his annual dues to the National 
Association as specified in Article II, Sec- 
tion 1, and who is a member in good stand- 
ing of a Branch of the Association. Such 
a member has voting power in the affairs 
of the National Association. 


Suction 2. A Member-at-Large is one 
who does not have access to a Branch of 
the Association. Such a person may, by 
payment of a sum specified in Article II, 
Section 3, receive voting power in the 
National Association. 


Section 3. Subject to the approval of the 
Board a Trustees, a Life Membership in 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation may be purchased by or for a 
person who is already a member of the 
Association in good standing for the sum 
of $100. Life membership carries voting 
power in the affairs of the National Associ- 
ation and subscription to the official organ 
of the Association. 


ArrTIczz II 
Finances 


Section 1. A Member of a Branch of the 
Association shall pay directly to the office 
of the Executive Secretary of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association an annual 
fee of $3. This entitles the member to a 
year’s subscription to the official organ of 
the Association. 


Section 2. Annual fees received from 
members shall be allocated as follows: 
$2 to the Magazine Fund and the balance 
to the General Fund of the Association. 
If at any time these funds become unbal- 
anced in relation to the needs of the As- 
sociation, the allocation specified may be 
changed by the action of the Delegate 
Assembly on the recommendation of the 
Board of Trustees. 


Section 3. A Member-at-Large shall pay 





OCCUPATIONS 


an annual fee of $3.50 directly to the office 
of the Executive Sec ‘etary. Payment of 
the sum mentioned above entitles the 
Member-at-Large to a year’s subscription 
to the official organ of the Association. 


Section 4. Annual fees received from 
members by the Executive Secretary shall 
be delivered into the custody of the Trea- 
surer of the National Association. 


Section 5. Fees assessed by Branches in 
addition to those payable to the National 
Association shall not exceed $2. Sub 
scription to the official organ of the As- 
sociation is not included in local fees. 


Section 6. All funds received for life 
membership shall be invested and shall 
constitute a trust fund to be known as the 
Life Membership Fund. From the interest 
of this fund appropriations may be made 
by the Board of Trustees for special pur- 
poses in the furtherance of vocational 
guidance. 


Section 7. The Board of Trustees shall 
determine the wages which shall be paid 
to salaried employees of the Association. 


Section 8. The fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion is the period from July 1 through the 
following June 30. 
Articze III 
Branches of the Association 
Admission and Regulations 


Section 1. Organizations desiring affilia- 
tion as Branches of the National Voca- 


tional Guidance Association shall file | 


application for such affiliation with the 
Executive Secretary. 


Section 2. Such an application shall be | 


submitted to the Board of Trustees at its 
first meeting after it has been received, or 
by mail, and if approved by a majority 


vote, the organization shall be recom- | 


mended to the Delegate Assembly for ap- 
proval. If approval is granted by a ma- 


jority of the Delegate Assembly, the or- | 


ganization shall be listed as a Branch of 


the National Vocational Guidance As | 


sociation from the date of the action of the 
Delegate Assembly. 


Section 3. A Branch shall collect its own 
fees and have entire management and con- 
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trol of funds to be expended for local pur- 
, subject only to regulations specified 
in Article II, Section 5. 


| Section 4. Each Branch shall transmit to 
the Executive Secretary of the Association 
the names of its officers and delegates 
within three weeks of their election or 
appointment. Between April 1 and June 
o of each year, the Secretary of the 
Branch shall send to the Executive Secre- 
tary a complete list of the members for 
checking and verification. 


Sscrion 5. A Branch may have associate 
members who meet only local requirements 
of the Branch. Such members shall have 
no voting power in the selection of dele- 
ates or regional representatives to the 

legate Assembly nor in the elections of 
officers and other affairs of the National 
Association. 


Section 6. An Associate Member shall 
not be counted in estimating the number 
of delegates to which a Branch is entitled 
in the Delegate Assembly. Representa- 
tion for any year shall be based on the 
paid national membership fees as of June 
30 of the fiscal year preceding the Annual 
Meeting as verified by the office of the 
Executive Secretary. 

Section 7. A Branch failing to maintain 
for two successive years fifteen members 
in good standing in the National Associa- 
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Articie IV 
Regional Groups and Representatives 


Sscrion 1. Three or more Branches may 
organize to form a regional group and may 
apply to the Executive Secretary of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion for official recognition. The estab- 
lishment of such a regional group must 
be approved by the Board of Trustees. 


Section 2. Such regional groups may con- 
duct conferences under the general super- 
vision of the National Association. 


Section 3. When a regional group shall 
consist of three or more Branches, it shall 
have the power to elect one regional repre- 
sentative for each five Branches or major 
fraction thereof. 
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Section 4. When there are three or more 
regional representatives, they shall con- 
stitute a Council to serve as a Steering 
Committee of the Delegate Assembly. 


ARTICLE V 
Nominations and Elections 


Section 1. The Committee on Nomina- 
tions and Elections shall supervise nomina- 
tion and election procedures assisted by 
the Executive Secretary of the Association. 


Section 2. On or before October 1 of an 
election year, the Executive Secretary shall 
request each Branch to propose one nomi- 
nee for each office to be filled. The last 
date for acceptance of suggestions will be 
November 1. 

Suggestions so received from the 
Branches shall be arranged alphabetically 
for each office, omitting names of Branches 
making these suggestions. These lists 
shall then be published in the December 
issue of the official organ of the Associa- 
tion. The lists shall be accompanied by 
the statement that suggestions from 
Branches shall in no way limit the indi- 
vidual member's right to make his own 
choice of nominees. A nominating ballot 
shall be mailed by the Executive Secre- 
tary to each member qualified to vote not 
later than December 1. These ballots must 
be returned by December 30. 

When the nominating ballots from mem- 
bers shall have been received, the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and Elections shall 
proceed to make up the ballot, taking into 
consideration (1) qualifications for office, 
(2) number of nominating votes received, 
and (3) geographical location. Two nomi- 
nees shall be selected for each office from 
the five receiving the highest number of 
nominating ballots in each case. 

For the office of President, the policy of 
alternating a man and a woman in office 
shall be kept in mind. 

Geographical location shall be consid- 
ered only to insure that as far as possible 
there shall be fair representation of all 
parts of the country in the national organi- 
zation. 

The consent of each proposed nominee 
shall be secured before his name shall be 
placed on the final ballot. 

The ballot so prepared by the Commit- 
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tee on Nominations and Elections shall be 
sent by the Executive Secretary to each 
individual member qualified to vote. A 
secret ballot shall be used. Returns shall 
be summarized by the members of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and Elections with 
the assistance of the Executive Secretary. 

The results of the election may be an- 
nounced and released for publication in the 
official organ of the Association on or be- 
fore February 1. 


Section 3. The First Vice-President shall 
succeed the President for any unexpired 
term. The Second Vice-President shall 
succeed the First Vice-President in the 
same manner. In the case of a vacancy in 
the office of Treasurer, the Board of Trus- 
tees shall have the power to fill the same 
until the next election. In the case of a 
vacancy in the office of a Trustee-at-Large, 
the Board of Trustees shall have the power 
to fill the same until the next election, at 
which time a Trustee-at-Large shall be 
elected to fill the unexpired term. 


Section 4. Regional representatives shall 
be elected in accordance with an agreement 
among the Branches comprising the group 
in the region concerned and consistent 
with the Constitution and By-Laws of this 
Association. 


Section 5. In order to adjust the terms of 
office, the President, First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, the Treasurer, and 
two Trustees shall be elected in 1942. The 
terms of the three remaining Trustees shall 
be extended from 1943 to 1944. Follow- 
ing this, elections will be on a regular bi- 
ennial basis. 


Articie VI 
Personnel 


Section 1. The Executive Secretary 

and the Editor of the official organ of the 
Association shall be appointed by the 
Board of Trustees. The Executive Secre- 
tary shall hold office for the duration of a 
contract with the Board of Trustees, the 
same to be terminated on sixty days’ notice 
by either party. 
Section 2. Staff employees of the na- 
tional office may be appointed by the Exec- 
utive Secretary with the approval of the 
Board of Trustees. 
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Articre VII 
Duties of Officers and Trustees 


Section 1. The President shall preside 
at the Annual Meeting of the Association, 
and meetings of the Delegate Assembly, 
shall appoint all special committees unless 
otherwise directed by the Delegate As- 
sembly, and shall supervise all activities of 
the Association. The President of the 
National Association shall also serve as 
President of the Board of Trustees and 
shall be a member ex officio of all commit- 
tees. 


Section 2. The First Vice-President shall 
perform the duties of the President in his 
absence. In the absence of the President 
and First Vice-President, the Second Vice- 
President shall perform the duties of the 
President. 


Section 3. The First Vice-President shall 
be Chairman of the Steering Committee of 
the Delegate Assembly which is composed 
of regional representatives and he shall be 
responsible for promoting regional con- 
ferences. 


Section 4. The Executive Secretary of the 
Association shall also act as Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees, of the Executive 
Committee, and of the Delegate Assembly 
and shall keep a record of the proceedings 


of the meetings of these groups. The } 


Executive Secretary shall report promptly 
to the Trustees all important actions of the 
Executive Committee and all business 
transacted by it. 

The Executive Secretary shall receive all 
membership fees and deliver them into the 
custody of the Treasurer. The Executive 
Secretary and the Finance Committee shall 
approve all orders to be honored by the 

reasurer. 
be suitably bonded. 

The Executive Secretary shall be Manag- 
ing Editor of the official organ of the As- 
sociation. Heshall prepare a financial and 
statistical statement for the Magazine for 





The Executive Secretary shall | 


the current fiscal year and shall prepare 4 | 


tentative budget for the Magazine for the 
ensuing fiscal year and submit them to the 
Finance Committee. 

The Executive Secretary shall be te 
sponsible for correspondence and business 
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affairs of the national office unless other- 
wise stipulated in the Constitution and By- 
Laws. He shall be custodian of all proper- 
ties of the Association not otherwise ac- 
counted for. He shall keep a register of 
the names of ail members of the Associa- 
tion. The Executive Secretary shall be 
responsible to the Trustees and to the Presi- 
dent for the administration of all activities 
of the Association, and shall be the execu- 
tive officer of the Board of Trustees. 


Section 5. The Treasurer shall be re- 
sponsible for the funds of the Association. 
He shall allocate membership fees received 
from the Executive Secretary in accordance 
with Article II, Section 2. He shall make 
disbursements from the funds of the Asso- 
ciation. He shall keep an accurate ac- 
count of all funds received and disbursed, 
and shall present for the Annual Meeting 
of the Association a suitable report of the 
financial condition of the Association 
which has been checked under the direc- 
tion of a special Auditing Committee to 
be appointed by the Board of Trustees. 
The Treasurer shall be suitably bonded. 


Section 6. The Board of Trustees, 
through the Executive Secretary of the 
National Association, shall make reports 
to the Annual Meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly. These reports shall include brief 
reports of committees, financial and statis- 
tical reports of the Association including 
the Magazine, a tentative budget for the 
Association, a tentative budget for the 
Magazine, and other matters which should 
be brought to the attention of the Delegate 
Assembly. 


Articie VIII 
Divisions and Committees 


Section 1. Divisions. 

Divisions shall be formed on the basis of 
areas of service or shall consist of stabilized 
interest groups and shall — areas 
and functions needing special emphasis or 
attention. New Divisions shall be author- 
on the 
recommendation of the Board of Trustees. 


Section 2. Divisions of the Association 
as defined above shall be: 


Secondary Schools. 
College. 
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Out-of-school and Adult. 
Administration and Supervision. 
Occupational Research. 
Professional Training. 


Section 3. The Chairmen of the Divisions 
shall be appointed by the Board of Trustees 
from lists submitted by the Divisions. 


Section 4. The President and the Board 
of Trustees shall appoint such Standing 
Committees as are needed to carry out the 
work of the Association. The Delegate 
Assembly may recommend to the Trustees 
the establishment of such Committees. 


Section 5. Standing Committees of the 
Association shall be: 


a. Executive Committee. 

b. Finance Committee. 

c. Nominations and Elections. 

d. Council of Guidance and Personnel 


Associations. 

e. Public Relations—publicity and 
radio. 

f. Convention—program, local ar- 


rangements, commercial exhibits, and cre- 
dentials. 


g. Promotion—membership, Maga- 
zine, Branches. 
h. Magazine—Editorial Board and 


others. 
i. Organization and Policy. 
j. Special Publications. 


Section 6. Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees shall be appointed by the Board of 
Trustees upon the recommendation of the 
President unless otherwise specified in the 
Constitution and By-Laws. 


Section 7. Members of Standing Commit- 
tees, unless otherwise specified, shall be 
appointed by the Chairmen subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trustees. 


Section 8. The work of Standing Com- 
mittees may be described as follows: 


a. The Executive Committee shall consist 
of the President, the First Vice-President, 
the Treasurer, and one Trustee-at-Large to 
be appointed by the Board of Trustees. 
The Executive Secretary shall serve as a 
member of this Committee without vote. 
This Committee shall act for the Board of 
Trustees in the interim of its meetings. It 
shall promptly report to this Board all 
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business transacted and its acts shall be 
subject to approval or reversal by said 
Board. The Executive Committee shall 
have the right to initiate business and to 
bring to the attention of the Board of 
Trustees such matters as need its considera- 
tion. 


b. The Finance Committee shall be ap- 
ointed by the President from the Board of 
emo. It shall have responsibility for 
the preparation of the annual budgets and 
for the prior audit of all expenditures. 


c. The Committee on Nominations and 
Elections shall consist of three members ap- 

ointed by the Board of Trustees and shall 
> assisted by the Executive Secretary in 
carrying out nomination and election pro- 
cedures. This Committee shall be re- 
sponsible for the execution of the provi- 
sions of the Constitution and By-Laws 
governing the nomination and election of 
officers, trustees, and other elective per- 
sonnel in accordance with the provisions 
contained therein. 


d. Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations. The representation on the Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Association 
shall consist of four members, each serv- 
ing for two years; two being appointed by 
the Board of Trustees each year. The 
President shall have power to appoint 
alternates for representatives who cannot 
be present at meetings of the Council. 
This Committee shall be responsible for 
the relations between the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and the Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. Members of this Committee shall 
be official delegates of the Association at 
the meetings of the Council and shall have 
power to represent the Association at these 
mectings. 


e. Public Relations. This Committee 
shall have responsibility for relationships 
with other organizations which have to 
do with the interests of the Association 
when such relations are consistent with the 
purposes and policies of this Association. 

he Sub-Committee on Publicity shall be re- 
sponsible for general and Convention pub- 
licity for the Association. It shall have 
charge of furnishing written material to 
various organs of public opinion, both at 


the time of the Annual Convention and 
throughout the year. 

The Sub-Committee on Radio shall have 
charge of the promotion of vocational 
guidance activities through radio broad- 
casts and shall serve as a clearing house for 
the dissemination of information regarding 
methods and contents of broadcasts. 

f. Convention Committee. This Commit- 
tee shall be responsible for the arrangement 
of the program, local arrangements, com- 
mercial exhibits, credentials of delegates 
to the Delegate Assembly, and such other 
matters incident to the successful conduct 
of the annual convention. The Chairman 
of the Convention Committee shall ap- 
point chairmen of sub-committees, at the 
recommendation of the President, with 
the approval of the Executive Committee. 

The Sub-Committee on Program shall pre- 
pare and submit to the Board of Trustees 
programs for the Annual Meeting and for 
such other meetings of the Association as 
may be held during the year and shall as- 
sist in the coordination of programs for re- 
gional conferences. 

The Sub-Committee on Local Arrangements 
shall have general charge of all local ar- 
rangements for the Convention. 

The Sub-Committee on Exhibits shall have 
charge of arrangements for commercial 
exhibits at the Annual Convention. The 
Chairman shall be appointed for a period 
of two or more years. 

Sub-Committee on Credentials. The Sub- 
Committee on Credentials, appointed by 
the Executive Committee, shall approve 
the credentials of delegates to the Delegate 
Assembly. 

g. Promotion Committee. This Commit- 
tee shall be charged with the promotion 
activities having to do with membership 
and other necessary matters designed to 
promote the growth and welfare of this 
organization and its publications. 

The Sub-Committee on Branches shall pro- 
mote the organization of Branches and 
stimulate their activities. 

h. Magazine. The Magazine Commit- 
tee shall include three trustees and the 
Editor of the Magazine who shall not be 
Chairman of the Committee. It shall be 
concerned with both editorial and financial 
matters of the Magazine. It shall suggest 
to the Trustees appointees to the Editorial 
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Board. It may recommend the adoption 
of policies after consultation with the 
Editor of the Magazine and the Editorial 
Board. 

i. Organization and Policy. This Com- 
mittee shall be charged with matters of 
policy concerning the interests of this 
Association as special situations may arise 
in matters of public relations, relationships 
with other organizations, and issues need- 
ing special consideration. 

This Committee shall work with the 
Steering Committee of the Delegate As- 
sembly. 

j. Special Publications. This Commit- 
tee shall be charged with the responsibility 
of reviewing special a asragae of the 
Association, or publications of other 
organizations or individuals upon request, 
or when the interests of this Association 
are involved. 


SectIOn 9. Special Committees. 

a. Special Committees may be author- 
ized by the Delegate Assembly or by the 
Board of Trustees as the need arises. 

b. Unless otherwise specified, they 
shall continue for only one year. 


Section 10. Chairmen of Special Commit- 
tees shall be appointed by the President 
with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, unless otherwise specified in the 
motions establishing such committees. 


Section 11. The Board of Trustees shall 
review from time to time the entire list of 
Standing Committees, Divisions, and Spe- 
cial Committees and shall recommend to 
the Delegate Assembly such changes in 
their number, character, and organization 
as may seem desirable. 


Articie IX 
Agenda of Meetings 
The program or order of business as ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees and the 


Steering Committee of the Delegate As- 
sembly shall be followed, unless it is 


‘modified by action of the Association. 


ARTICLE X 
The Delegate Assembly 
Section 1. Necessary meetings of the 


Delegate Assembly other than those sched- * 


uled in the Convention program may be 


called by a majority vote of the Delegate 
Assembly and the time and place of these 
meetings shall be determined by the Dele- 
gate Assembly. 


Section 2. Any person who shall present 
a certificate of election as a delegate, certi- 
fied by the President and Secretary of any 
Branch entitled to be represented in the 
Delegate Assembly, shail be recognized; 
but no person shall be entitled to a seat in 
the permanent organization of the Dele- 
gate Assembly until credentials in the form 
of a certificate of election shall have been 
approved and issued to such person by a 
Committee on Credentials chosen by the 
Executive Committee. Appeals from any 
decision by the Committee on Credentials 
may be taken to the Delegate Assembly. 
The roll approved by the Committee on 
Credentials shall constitute the body to 
decide all such appeals, but no contesting 
delegate shall have the right to vote on 
any matter involving such appeals. 


SecTion 3. Regional representatives from 
areas approved by the Board of Trustees as 
defined in Art. IV, Sect. 4, shall constitute 
a Council to serve as a Steering Committee 
of the Delegate Assembly, and shall serve 
in an advisory capacity in connection with 
matters coming before the Delegate As- 
sembly. 


Section 4. A majority of the elected 
delegates to the Delegate Assembly shall 
constitute a quorum to do business, but 
a smaller number may adjourn. 


Section 5. A summary of the proceedings 
of the Annual Meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly shall be published in the official 
publication of the Association. 


Articte XI 
The Official Organ 
Section 1. The official organ of this As- 
sociation shall be designated as Occupa- 
TIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


Section 2. The Managing Editor of 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, shall prepare a financial and statistical 
report concerning the publication of the 
magazine for the current fiscal year and a 
tentative budget for the ensuing fiscal year 
to be submitted to the Finance Committee 
and the Board of Trustees and summarized 
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by them in their report to the Delegate 
Assembly. 


Section 3. The National Association 
shall decide at each Annual! Meeting at the 
recommendation of the Board of Trustees 
what arrangements shall be made for the 
publication of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, during the following 
year. 


Section 4. An annual subscription to 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, may be made available to libraries and 
other organizations not desiring member- 
ship in the Association for $2.50. 


ArtTIcLE XII 
Auditing Committee 


Section 1. The President shall each year 
appoint a committee to secure a Certified 
Public Accountant to make an audit of all 
moneys handled by the Treasurer and this 


Committee shall submit a report to be 
given at the Annual Meeting. 


ArticLe XIII 
Rules of Order 


Robert's Rules of Order Revised (by Hen 
Martin Robert) shall govern the proceed- 
ings of the Association. 


ARTICLE XIV 
Amendments 


Section 1. Amendments to the By-Laws 
of this Association may be made only at an 
annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
Delegate Assembly. Proposals to amend 
must be submitted in writing to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association and read 
at a regular session of the Annual Meeting 
at least twenty-four hours before vote is 
taken. 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 








New England Branches Sponsor Meetings at 
AVA Convention 


_ FIRST meeting at the Boston Con- 
vention of the AVA sponsored by the 
Vocational Guidance Associations in New 
England was held Friday afternoon, De- 
cember 12. The first theme for discussion, 
“The Responsibility of the Counselor with 
Respect to Guidance Agencies and Voca- 
tional Schools,’ was presented from three 
angles. 

Dean Jesse B. Davis of the School of 
Education at Boston University enlarged 
upon the report of the committee which 
has been making a study of guidance agen- 
cies. (This report has already been printed 
in Occupations.) He explained that in 
Massachusetts the supervision of Voca- 
tional Schools is being brought under the 
Department of Education. He suggested 
that proper criteria be set up for rating such 
schools and that students, while still in 
the public schools, should be given infor- 
mation regarding educational institutions 
they might wish to enter. 

Zelda Lions, Executive Secretary of 
Prospect Union Educational Exchange, 
suggested rules for counselors to follow in 
forming their judgment of schools. 

Kenneth B. Backman, Manager of the 


. Boston Better Business Bureau, declared 


that educators must give greater coopera- 
tion if the threat of unsatisfactory voca- 
tional schools were to be properly met. 
He pointed out that Better Business Bu- 
feaus must necessarily confine their efforts 
to fraudulent schools and that they could 


not attempt to take any action regarding 
incompetent schools. 

In the discussion of ‘‘short-term defense 
courses’’ it was pointed out that we must 
be sure whether shorter courses were giv- 
ing adequate preparation or whether they 
were simply turning semi-skilled people on 
the market, with the schools exploiting 
for their own ends this period of emergency. 

The theme for the second half of the 
afternoon was, ‘Methods of Vocational 
Diagnosis,"" ably presented by Donald 
Super, Assistant Professor of Educational 
Psychology at Clark University. He com- 
pared short-term and long-term counseling 
and brought out the difference in tech- 
niques between ‘“‘snapshot’’ diagnosis and 
‘“developmental”’ diagnosis. He said that 
while the instruments used were the same, 
the methods differed; and that, without 
question, long-term counseling with its 
possibility for using developmental diag- 
nosis was more valuable. 

The Symposium Theme on Saturday 
morning was ‘‘Educational Guidance in 
the Selection of Trade, Commercial, and 
College Preparatory Courses."’ Seven 
speakers presented the point of view and 
devices for guidance adopted in their re- 
spective fields: liberal arts college, busi- 
ness college, industry, junior high school, 
junior college, cooperative plan in college, 
and general high school. These exposi- 
tions were followed by spirited discussion 
and further contributions from the audi- 
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ence. A provocative contribution was 
made by Ruth Twiss of the Commercial 
Department of the Newton, Massachusetts, 
High School, who described the develop- 
ment of vocational courses for pupils of 
low ability. The school departments co- 
Operate in a course presenting ‘*4 areas of 
living,’’ including occupational informa- 
tion at the pupil's level and leading to the 
same high school diploma as other courses, 
namely, a certificate for three years’ work. 
Occupational fields studied include cafe- 
teria assistants, gas station attendants, 
theatre ushers, ten-cent-store sales people. 

Dean Davis presided at the joint lunch- 
eon meeting, which was the high point 
of the conference. Homer J. Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education, University 
of Minnesota, spoke on ‘‘What Shall We 
Say to the Youth of Today?’’ To this he 
added several other questions: ‘What 


shall we say to the general public in justi- 
fication of vocational guidance? What 
shall we say to the parents, and what shal] 
we say to counselors today?’’ His dis- 
cussion was specific and provocative. He 
urged that counselors attempt to evolve 
more generalizations concerning guidance, 
in order to teach as the scientist does from 
the general to the particular and vice versa, 
and in order to avoid the dangerously dated 
or provincial nature of much counseling. 
He concluded by pleading that guidance of 
youth is no more important than guidance 
for adults and that fathers who find that 
occupational changes have eliminated 
their chosen means of livelihood should be 
able to feel sure that Vocational Educa- 
tion and Vocational Guidance together 
stand ready all the rest of their lives to 
re-train and re-orient them.—H. Apes 
Howe and Mary Totman. 


On the Legislative Front 


H. R. 4928, introduced by Mr. Fulmer 
and referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, is a bill ‘to aid the national welfare 
by promoting the nutrition, physical fit- 
ness, and morale of rural people through 
the further development of cooperative 
agricultural extension work."’ The bill 
would authorize an annual appropriation 
of $10,000,000. 

H. R. 4688, introduced by Mr. Marcan- 
tonio and referred to the Committee on 
Wage and Means, would “‘provide a Na- 
tion-wide system of social security and a 
guaranteed minimum family income; to 
extend opportunity for gainful and useful 
employment to all willing workers; to 
establish a program of Federal public 
works and services; to expand the domes- 
tic market for agricultural and industrial 
products; to assure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of national income; to establish 
a basic American standard of living; and 


for other purposes.”’ This bill would 
authorize the following appropriation: 

$1,000,000,000 for one million dwelling 
units per year 

$400,000,000 annually for construction 
of hospitals health centers, clinics, 
etc. 

$400,000,000 for public health services 

$800,000,000 for annual construction of 
schools, playgrounds, recreational cen- 
ters, etc. 

$500,000,000 for construction, repair and 
improvement of public highways, 
parks, sanitation and sewage systems 

$500,000,000 for rural electrification, 
conservation and development of na- 
tural resources, etc. 

$500,000,000 ‘“‘for training of youth and 
retraining of persons formerly engaged 
in trades and occupations in which op- 
portunity for employment has been 
partly or entirely eliminated”’ 

$500,000,000 for educational, cultural, 
art, and recreational service projects. 
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The bill, in addition, makes definite 
stipulations about wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of work. 

S. 1375, ‘‘to provide for certain com- 
munity facilities made necessary by the 
exigencies of national defense,’’ was intro- 
duced by Mr. McCarran. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor; later discharged and referred to 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. This bill would carry an appro- 
priation of $150,000,000. The term ‘‘com- 
munity facilities’’ is described as meaning 
(a) ‘‘buildings, grounds, and incidental 
equipment (including transportation) for 
grammar schools, high schools, hospitals, 
and clinics; (b) sewerage and water sys- 
tems; and (c) facilities including build- 
ings, grounds, and incidental equipment, 
to provide for the welfare of members of 
the land and naval forces of the U. S.” 
Companions bill to H. R. 4545 which be- 
came Public Law No. 137.—Heten E. 
SaMuEL, Legislative Chairman. 





The Richmond Conference 


The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Guidance Section of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association was held November 19, 
1941, at the John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va. The general session at which 
Mitchell Dreese outlined the plan of pro- 
cedure was followed by group sessions 
whose leaders reported at a later general 
session. Dr. Dreese stressed the need of a 
comprehensive guidance program to in- 
clude both the pre-school child and the 
adult. He suggested the points that such 
a program must cover and declared that 
while all community agencies have a part 
in a comprehensive program the school 
must assume major responsibility. 

Reports from the various section meet- 


' ings were given by the following: Wil- 


bert T. Woodson, Division Superintendent, 
Fairfax County Schools; F. B. Fitzpat- 
rick, President, Rural Education Depart- 
ment; Ethel Sims, Elementary Principal, 
Fairfax County; and Luther F. Adding- 


ton, Chairman of the Department of Sec- 
ondary Principals and Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secre- 
tary, NVGA, brought greetings from the 
National Association and summarized the 
recommendations reported from the dif- 
ferent groups, as follows: 


The meeting itself is an evidence of the 
strong support tendered the Virginia 
Guidance Association 

The significance of the superintendents’ 
recognition that theirs is the chief 
responsibility for a program of voca- 
tional guidance 

The first step is determining where we 
are now and starting from that point 

The need for clarifying aims and fixing a 
goal 

The school should modify its attitude 
toward its students and its program, 
changing its offerings to meet the 
needs of the individual and society 

The urgent desire for specific services 
such as can be rendered by a Bureau of 
Guidance in the State Department of 
Education. 


Stressing the theme of the Conference, 
“Working Forward through Guidance to 
Effective Democracy,”’ Dr. Failor declared 
that guidance plays an important role in 
the Democratic Way of Life for it prepares 
the individual to make the best contribu- 
tion to the common good.—Marrtua E. 
REELY. 


County Administrators Stage Forum 


At a dinner meeting of the Atlantic 
County (N. J.) Administrators’ and Super- 
visors’ Association in May's Landing High 
School on December 9, 1941, there was a 
Forum on ‘Meeting the Needs of the 
Individual." The discussion centered 
around providing continuous growth of 
the individual with emphasis on the tran- 
sition between Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 

The consultants were counselors of At- 
lantic and Cape May Counties, Junior and 
Senior High Principals and Helping 
Teachers, and eighth grade teachers. 











Report on Branch Memberships—January, 1942 
This month we are introducing five new Branches which have been granted charters by the 
Board of Trustees. Our new affiliates are designated on the roll call with asterisks. Four other 
Branches have almost completed organization and should soon make applications for charters. n 
Despite this gratifying increase in Branches, the membership of the Association still falls 98 
short of what it was one year ago. Existing Branches are not quite maintaining their rolls. A ind 
special effort by Branch officers is called for at this time. Please don't delay in getting those mem- con 
bership committees working both on new members and the relatively large group whose member- eve 
ships expired in December and January. the 
Remember that the number of delegates which you may send to the Convention is based on the 
number of national NVGA members in your Branch on February 1. Secretaries should send all cwe 
national memberships to headquarters at once. Be sure to use the new three-way membership rece 
cards which have been developed to simplify dues collection and to assure National Headquarters seri 
of a complete file of national members. $0C: 
All new and renewing members should insist on receiving a membership card when they pay ner 
their dues. This card has been supplied to Branch secretaries by the National Headquarters 
office. —Carence W. Faitor, Executive Secretary dal 
tan 
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News of the Branches 


Chicago 


Methods of improving the techniques of 
individual analysis in personnel work were 
considered at the meeting on Monday 
evening, December 1. The use of tests and 
the techniques of interviewing were the 
two main topics discussed. A. J. Cardall, 
recently appointed director of the test 
service division of Science Research As- 
sociates, spoke on the method of measure- 
ment through the use of tests. Dr. Car- 
dall’s emphasis was placed on the impor- 
tance of tests, particularly interest inven- 
tories, as a pointing device to be used in 
conjunction with other methods. 

S. B. Holden, from the employment de- 
partment of Western Electric Company, 
described the company’s employment in- 
terview procedures and discussed charac- 
teristics of a good interview. Mr. Holden 
pointed out two specific purposes of an 
interview: first, to establish friendly rela- 
tionships and secure information, and, 
second, to give information. His discus- 
sion of ways of putting the interviewee at 
ease and of determining bases for the in- 
telligent development of the interview was 
particularly interesting. 

A number of guests and new members 
were introduced at the meeting. 


Iowa 


“Using Community Resources in Gui- 
dance’’ was thesubject discussed by Howard 
Y. McCluskey of the American Youth 
Commission at the Des Moines meeting, 
November 7. Betty Blaul, Guidance Direc- 
tor, Burlington High School, spoke on 
Conducting Vocational Conferences’’ and 
A. H. Hausrath of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Department, Iowa State College, pre- 
sented new techniques for matching in- 
dividuals and occupations. 

Plans are under way for the annual 
spring conference to be held April 4 on the 


Iowa State campus. There will be two 
general sessions and a number of work- 
shop conferences at which small groups 
will consider their own special interests. 


Milwaukee 


Industry's special message to the schools 
was the feature of the meeting held De- 
cember 3. These points were stressed: 


That interest in the work was the de- 
ciding factor in determining whether 
a person becomes a laborer or a skilled 
mechanic 

That one out of five workers is a clerical 
worker and that accuracy, punctuality 
and good work habits were more im- 
portant than actual training in the 
skills 

That mechanical drawing and blueprint 
reading are important in the school 
program 

That a sound philosophy of work must 
include the desire to do a good job. 


R. A. Beckwith, Chief Engineer, Koeh- 
ring Company, led the discussion. The 
panel was composed of the following: 
Richard Falk, Public Relations Director, 
Falk Corporation; A. H. Nielsen, Educa- 
tional Director, Wisconsin Electric Com- 
pany; Albert H. Pfeiffer, Personnel Man- 
ager, Harnischfeger Corporation; and 
Gustav Dewald, Supervisor of Methods, 
Ampco Metal, Inc. 


New Jersey 


Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, led the discussion at New- 
ark, January 22. The topic was ‘“‘Prob- 
lems of Orientation and Achievement."’ 
On November 27, Dr. Earl W. Fuller pre- 
sented case histories, emphasizing the 
point that teachers should use common 
sense in dealing with children's problems 
before rushing to the psychiatrist. Dr. 


‘Fuller is Director of the Northern New 


Jersey Mental Hygiene Clinics. 
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Cincinnati 


The CVGA held its first meeting of the 
school year as a joint session with 
the Guidance and Personnel Section of the 
Southwestern Ohio Teachers Association. 
The topic for the meeting, ‘‘Youth Faces 
Today’s Problems,’’ was discussed from 
the point of view of a physician, a psy- 
chologist, and a family case worker. 

Barbara Wright, Supervisor of Coun- 
selors in the Minneapolis schools, was the 
speaker at the December meeting, when 
Cincinnatians had an opportunity to learn 
of the interesting guidance program in 
Minneapolis and to gain many new ideas 
for their own work. Plans ahead include 
a meeting on Occupational Trends, utiliz- 
ing new Census figures and information 
from the Occupational Outlook Service, 
National Resources Planning Board, and 
information available on present shifts in 
employment due to priority rulings; high- 
lights of the Convention, to be presented 
by a speaker returning from San Francisco 
on his way to the East; and a final meeting 
on Counseling Techniques. 

Two especially helpful business meetings 
have been held, one to discuss the change 
in name and policies of the national organi- 
zation, and a second to discuss policies and 
program for our local Branch. This last 
meeting was called by the Executive Com- 
mittee and all members were invited. It 
was held during the evening, when the 
members gathered around the log fire at 
the home of one of the trustees. This open 
meeting of the Executive Committee pro- 
vided an opportunity for members to join 
in a discussion of program and policies. 
The meeting was so useful that it was re- 
peated at the home of another member in 
December. 


The Branch hopes to encourage the or- 
ganization of counseling service for adults 
who are now forced, because of industrial 
changes, to shift from one occupational 
field to another. They are seeking the co- 
operation of public agencies and public 
funds. 
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Northwestern Ohio 


Nine questions were listed as a guide to 
the panel discussing *‘Functioning Program 
of Vocational and Educational Guidance 
for Toledo,”’ at the meeting held December 
2. There was time, however, for discus- 
sion of only the first two: how important 
is the program to the students, the school 
system, and the community; and what is 
now being done in Toledo in educational 
and vocational guidance? The other 
topics will be considered at a later session. 
The attendance at the December meeting 
was good and the interest lively. The dis- 
cussion leader was R. L. Carter, Dean of 
Administration, University of Toledo. 


Central Pennsylvania 


A series of regional conferences is being 
planned for the winter season and it is 
hoped to hold a spring meeting of the en- 
tire group in this area. President Louis E. 
McKee, who is organizing the conferences, 
has asked F. G. Davis of Bucknell Uni- 
versity to head one of the groups. 


Philadelphia 


The theme of the dinner meeting held 
November 25 was ‘‘Occupational Oppor- 
tunities for Women in a Changing World.” 
The speaker of the evening was Marguerite 
Zapoleon, Specialist, Occupational Infor- 





mation and Guidance Service, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 
The coordinator was Ruth Wanger, Prin- | 
cipal, South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, and the panel members included: 
Sara Laughlin, White-Williams Founda- 
tion; Dorothy Timm, Personnel Depart- 
ment, Philco Corporation; Catherine 
Grant, Acting Special Assistant, National 
Defense Program, Philadelphia; Mildred 
Justice, Personnel Department, Blauner’s; 
and William H. Walcott, Negro Research 
Unit, Pennsylvania State Employment | 
Service. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Rhode Island 


One hundred twenty-one persons at- 
tended the luncheon and annual meeting 
held October 31. The principal speaker 
was C. F. Rock, Assistant Supervisor of 
Personnel, General Electric Company, 
West Lynn, Mass., who spoke on *‘What 
Educational Guidance May Learn from In- 
dustrial Personnel.’’ Informal talks were 
given by Charles F. Towne, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Schools, Providence; and 
Capt. Peter E. Donnelly. At the business 
session officers for 1941-1942 were elected. 


Honolulu 


Pictures, charts, and cartoons will en- 
liven the Branch’s monthly bulletin, 
Hana, according to an announcement of 
Editor Elmer J. Anderson at the opening 
meeting on October 29. The committee on 
the occupational handbook reported that 
it is working on the classification of voca- 
tions in agriculture, federal Civil Service, 
trades and industry, and domestic service. 
At the suggestion of the YWCA the 
Branch will consider sponsoring a voca- 
tional conference for Honolulu youth. 
Theodore Rhea, Secretary of the Tubercu- 
losis Association, spoke on the problems 
involved in the vocational rehabilitation 
of tuberculous patients. 





1942 Summer Courses 


Occupations will follow its cus- 
tomary practice and will publish in a 
forthcoming issue announcements of 
courses offered for vocational coun- 
selors and personnel workers in the 
1942 summer sessions of various col- 
leges and universities. Notices 
should be sent to Clarence W. Failor, 
425 West 123rd St., New York City, 

" before March 15. If catalogues are 
not yet off the press, a typewritten 
notice may be sent containing title of 
course, name of instructor, and dates 
covered by the session. 
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Industry and Education Cooperate 


Two resolutions passed by the National 
Association of Manufacturers are of special 
interest to counselors. They are as fol- 
lows: Be It Resolved, that the adminis- 
tration and conduct of public education is 
an essential public service; that its reason- 
able financial support constitutes a neces- 
sary claim upon our American society to 
which other public services of lesser value 
should be subordinated. . . Be Ir Resolved, 
that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers welcomes the expressed desire of 
the National Education Association for a 
more adequate exchange of viewpoint be- 
tween industry and education, and recom- 
mends to its members that every channel of 
constructive cooperation be utilized. 

These resolutions were passed unani- 
mously at the Association's convention in 
New York City, December 5, 1941. The 
action was a result of a conference between 
the NAM Committee on Educational Co- 
operation and the NEA Commission on the 
Defense of Democracy through Education. 


Readers of the Magazine will recall that 
NVGA already has a Committee on Co- 
operation with Labor and Industry (De- 
cember, 1941, p. 223), which has given ad- 
vice and assistance to the NAM and that 
they are developing contacts with labor 
organizations. Additional members have 
been added to the Committee and its per- 
sonnel is now as follows: 


George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of 
Guidance, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y.; Rex B. Cun- 
liffe, School of Education, Rutgers 
University; Harry D. Kitson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Harry 
A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education; Franklin J. Kel- 
ler, Metropolitan Vocational H. S., 
Olive, Oak, and James Streets, New 
York City; and William F. Patter- 


* son, Chief of Apprenticeship, U.S. De- 


partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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Occupational Testing in the U. S. 
Employment Service 


C. L. SHARTLE 


Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service Division 


Nn 1935 the United States Employment 
Service began to install occupational 
testing services in State Employment Ser- 
vice offices. The purpose of this testing is 
to provide an additional tool in the classi- 
fication and selection of applicants for 
referral to job openings. The tests used 
are those which have been standardized by 
the Occupational Analysis Section of the 
United States Employment Service, so that 
their occupational significance is known. 
Various types of tests have been de- 
veloped and released for use in State Em- 
ployment Service offices. In general, 
these may be classified in terms of two 
broad categories—trade tests and aptitude- 
test batteries. The trade tests are of two 
types: oral trade questions and perform- 
ance trade tests. The oral trade questions 
are administered as a part of the interview, 
and are a measure of the knowledge which 
supposedly has been acquired by the ap- 
plicant as a result of actual work experi- 
ence in the occupation. They are ad- 
ministered when there is some doubt con- 
cerning the adequacy of the applicant's 
work experience to qualify him for the job. 
Oral trade questions have been released to 
State Employment Service offices for about 
130 occupations in the skilled trades, and 
additional sets of trade questions are in the 
process of development. 


A number of performance trade tests 
have been developed, and those for typing 
and stenography are the most widely used 
in State Employment Service offices. These 
are a measure of the applicant's speed and 
accuracy in typing and in taking dictation. 
A test is included for the measurement of 
proficiency in spelling. 

Aptitude-test batteries have been de- 
veloped and released to State Employment 
Service offices for a number of occupations. 
They are used in connection with the selec- 
tion of applicants for referral to training 
courses or to job openings for which 
neither training nor previous experience is 
required. Their purpose is to serve as an 
aid in selecting those persons who have 
the potentialities for readily learning the 
job and developing into proficient workers. 

At the present time (December, 1941) 
the typing and stenographic performance 
trade tests have been installed in 326 offices 
of 38 State Employment Services; oral 
trade questions have been installed in 926 
offices of 39 State Employment Services; 
and aptitude-test batteries have been in- 
stalled in 272 offices of 38 State Employ- 
ment Services. 

Interviewers in State Employment Ser- 
vice offices are trained to consider test 
scores as only part of the data upon which 
judgment is based with reference to at 
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applicant's qualifications. The tests are 
used as a supplement to careful interview- 
ing. Every attempt is made to determine 
in the interview whether the applicant's 
qualifications meet the standards required 
by the employer. This is important in 


order to avoid the possibility of depending 
too heavily upon test scores at the expense 
of overlooking obvious factors that should 
be considered, such as appearance and 
manner, age, experience, and educa- 
tion. 


International Labor Conference 


ECENT WAR-TIME developments tend- 
ing toward collaboration among 
public authorities and organizations of 
workers and employers formed the basis for 
discussion at the International Labor Con- 
ference which met at Columbia University, 
New York City, October 27. 

A report prepared by the International 
Labor Office for the consideration of the 
delegates, comments on the grave issues 
facing democracies and states: ‘‘No demo- 
cratic state, however firmly rooted its 
democratic institutions, is exempt from 
the dangers of social and economic strife, 
particularly in the present emergency, 
which subjects the whole national struc- 
ture to such immense strains. The devel- 
opment of collaboration is therefore an in- 
dispensable condition of the continued 
existence of the democratic way of life. . . . 
Collaboration implies the existence of 
voluntary and representative organizations 
of employers and workers, recognizing 
tach other and recognized by public 
authorities, and the will of all parties to 
settle their problems by negotiation, to 
consult together on all matters of common 
interest, and to make the best possible use 
of their combined capacities and experience 
at all stages of the economic and social 
structure."’ 

Discussion of post-war reconstruction 
was led by Edward J. Phelan, Acting Direc- 
tor of the International Labor Office. 
“The new character and implications of 
war as we know it,"’ he said, ““have made 


a social policy a central preoccupation 
both because of its immediate relevance to 
defense and because it is ultimately at the 
core of the issues which the war will de- 
cide.”” 

Any Reconstruction Conference, Mr. 
Phelan pointed out, should be asked to use 
the existing machinery of the ILO, with 
its equipment of technical knowledge and 
experience. The ILO should share in pro- 
moting a concrete program of action which 
would include the elimination of unem- 
ployment; the establishment of machinery 
for placement, vocational training, and 
re-training; minimum wage; improved 
working conditions; and other guarantees 
for the worker. 

The only official international body in 
which workers, employers, and govern- 
ment are all represented, the ILO normally 
devotes its conferences to passing inter- 
national labor treaties. In preceding de- 
liberations it has made emphatic pro- 
nouncements regarding the important part 
to be played by vocational guidance in all 
countries in achieving the aims of the ILO. 
For some years it maintained a department 
devoted to vocational guidance in its 
publication, The International Labor Review, 
confined to discussion of policies that may 
be put into effect in the future. 

Delegates at the conference represented 
labor, the employer, and governments from 
the Americas, Great Britain, “‘govern- 
‘ments in exile,’’ China, Egypt, India, and 
South Africa. Frances Perkins, Secretary 
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of Labor, was the head of the delegation 
from the United States. 

Headquarters of ILO were formerly at 
Geneva, Switzerland. Due to the war, 
part of the staff has been transferred to a 
‘“‘working center’’ at Montreal. There are 
branch offices in Washington, D. C., and 
other cities. 








In the Colleges 








Yate—An accelerated program which 
will enable young men to complete their 
university education before entering active 
military service has been announced by 
President Charles Seymour. The long 
summer vacation will be dropped and the 
university will operate on a year-round 
basis during the emergency. 


Princeton—Three years of intensified 
work will be offered as a substitute for 
the traditional four. This schedule is al- 
ready in effect for pre-medical and engi- 
neering students. In addition to the regu- 
lar curriculum, a variety of technical 
courses are offered as electives, ranging 
from navigation, electronics for the detec- 
tion of airplanes, aeronautical engineering, 
and civilian defense, to techniques for de- 
coding for the intelligence departments. 


Co.tumsBia—A speed-up program, which 
will turn out fully qualified engineers in 
three years instead of four, has just been 
announced. There will be no reduction in 
the scope or content of the present studies, 
simply the full use of the calendar year. 
It will be divided into three academic ses- 
sions separated by two-week vacation 
periods. 

To promote continental good-will, 
students from Latin America have been 
invited to attend summer courses at 
Teachers College, and the Schools of Medi- 
cine, Business, Journalism, and Engineer- 
ing. Field trips to schools, hospitals, bus- 
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iness organizations, and industrial plants 
will supplement the classroom work. 
More than a hundred students, teachers, 
and professional men and women are ex- 
pected to attend. 


New Yorx Universiry—Mid-year en- 
trance to the Law School is an innovation 
introduced as an ‘‘emergency accommoda- 
tion for students who will be graduated 
from college at midyear and wish to start 
professional study at once.’’ Some stu- 
dents are young enough to complete the 
course or a substantial part of it before 
they are likely to be called for military 
duty. 


Mepicat Scnoots—The eastern schools 
are considering plans for reducing the four- 
year course to three, to provide more phy- 
sicians to meet military and civilian needs. 
It was emphasized that a shortening of the 
course would not lower standards. There 
are some difficulties in the proposed plan, 
however. For the students who work dur- 
ing the long summer vacations to earn 
their tuition some form of scholarship as- 
sistance may be provided. In Pennsylvania 
special legislation may be necessary, for a 
state law requires medical courses to ex- 
tend over four calendar years. 


N. Y. Crry Cottece—The 650 men from 
the June, 1941, graduating class have all 
been placed in jobs, reports the Placement 
Bureau. It has not been able to meet the 
call for engineers. The 500 men who took 
defense-training courses last year in the 
School of Technology, under the auspices 
of the U. S. Office of Education, are also 
employed. 


N. J. Cottecz ror Women—Summet 
vacation jobs in 1941 included everything 
from kennel assistant to radio actress. 
The total of 593 girls who had summer jobs 
reported 43 occupations. Wages ranged 
from an average of $148 for the summer for 
the seniors, to $83 for the freshmen. 
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Jewish Economic Adjustment 


wE EFFECTS Of the national defense 
ice upon employment was the 
theme of a week-end conference held 
Saturday and Sunday, November 15 and 
16, 1941, in New York City, under the 
auspices of the Jewish Occupatioral Coun- 
cil. Participating in the Conference were 
representatives from twelve national Jew- 
ish organizations active in the field of 
Jewish economic adjustment, and numer- 
ous Jewish community agencies from all 
parts of the country. 

The Conference began Saturday evening 
with a public forum, sponsored jointly by 
the Jewish Occupational Council and the 
Conference on Jewish Relations, at which 
three prominent speakers considered the 
general theme, and continued throughout 
Sunday in closed sessions. 

Arthur S. Flemming, United States Civil 
Service Commissioner and Chief of the 
Labor Supply Branch of the Labor Division 
of OPM, told the three hundred persons at 
the Saturday evening meeting that com- 
plete and intelligent utilization of the 
nation’s human resources was essential to 
the defeat of Hitlerism; and that the pur- 
pose of the Labor Supply Branch and of 
the Regional Labor Supply Committees in 
their several localities was to ensure this 
utilization. He said progress had been 
made in dealing with the ‘‘number one 
problem’’ created by the defense program, 
namely, unemployment caused by priori- 


} ties, and predicted that the defense labor 


| 


} 


problem would be solved by democratic 
means. 

Speaking after Mr. Flemming, on 
“Trends in Employment Discrimination 
against Minority Groups,’” Lawrence W. 
Cramer, Executive Secretary of President 
Roosevelt’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, declared that the govern- 
ment was ‘‘not winking at discrimination 
based on race, creed, color or national 
origin’’; and that employers, labor unions 


and the man on the street increasingly re- 
alized that ‘‘we cannot save democracy by 
indulging in unfair, undemocratic, and in- 
human practices ourselves."’ He cited as 
evidence of a breaking down of discrimina- 
tion in employment, the hiring of Negroes 
in many defense manufacturing plants from 
which they previously had been excluded, 
and in government offices. Defense con- 
tracts, he pointed out, contain clauses pro- 
hibiting discriminatory employment prac- 
tices. 

Max Winkler, Associate Professor of 
Economics at the College of the City of 
New York, spoke on the “‘Significance for 
Jews of Defense Employment Develop- 
ments.’ He predicted that Jews may be 
adversely affected, since Jews have been 
largely excluded from the heavy capital 
goods industries which are expanding. A 
large proportion, on the other hand, he 
said, are engaged in small consumer goods 
industries and in distributive trades. Both 
of these fields already are feeling the effects 
of priorities and curtailment of non-essen- 
tial manufacturing, he said. The speaker 
concluded that this situation will be reme- 
died only if the defense emergency causes 
those ‘“‘who in one form or another have 
indulged in discrimination practices, radi- 
cally to modify their . . . undemocratic 
stand.”’ 

On Sunday, three sessions were devoted, 
respectively, to a consideration of the 
“Current Status of Jewish Economic Ad- 
justment Services’’; the ‘‘Future of the 
Jewish Occupational Council’; and 
‘Problems Facing Jewish Economic Ad- 
justment Services.’""—Samuet SPIEGLER 
Research Director, Jewish Occupational Coun- 
cil, New York City. 





Branches and NVGA members can 
contribute to victory by helping to match 
volunteer workers and defense jobs. 


“Contact your civilian defense volunteer 


offices and draft boards. 











Who’s Who and Where 


In order to make this column of greater scope and interest, the editors urgently 
request all readers to send items pertaining to the activities of individuals 
throughout the country: new appointments, changes of position, etc. 


DoroTHEA DE ScHWEINITZ, formerly Re- 
gional Director, Fourteenth Region, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, is now 
Special Assistant to Eric Nicol, Associate 
Chief of the Labor Supply Branch of the 
Labor Division of the Office of Production 
Management. Miss de Schweinitz will be 
working especially on the problem of 
priorities unemployment and the various 
readjustments that have been made under 
the defense program. 


CarouineE B. Zacury has been appointed 
Director of the Bureau of Child Guidance 
in the public schools of the City of New 
York. Dr. Zachry was formerly Director 
of the Institute for the Study of Personality 
Development of the Progressive Education 
Association. 


Heten J. Matone is now head of the 
guidance department, East Rochester, 
N. Y., High School. 


Prentice Reeves, formerly Director of 
Division of Youth Personnel, NYA, New- 
ark, N. J., has become Assistant Direc- 
tor, Personnel Officer, NYA, Verona 
Center, N. J. 


Roscozk F. Hornssy is State Training 
Supervisor, WPA. He had been Assistant 
in Agricultural Education, College of Agri- 
culture, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Harry A. WANN is on leave of absence 
from his position as County Superintendent 
of Schools, Morristown, N. J., to serve as 
Assistant National Director of the USO. 
Dr. Wann was President of the Guidance 
and Personnel Association of New Jersey 
and his duties have been assumed by the 


First Vice-President, Mrs. Barbara Sev- 
erns, County Helping Teacher, Camden, 


Henry Wetrzet is teaching life adjust- 
ment problems and mathematics at the 
Rahway High School, Rahway, N. J. 


Veronica McGoucu, formerly coun- 
selor for NYA, Passaic and Bergen Coun- 
ties, New Jersey, has become Youth Per- 
sonnel Representative, NYA, Hudson 
County, N. J. 


Lr. ANpREw J. Ruske is now Assistant 
Personnel Officer, Signal Corps Labora- 
tories, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


Heser A. Sorzin has been appointed Di- 
rector of Industrial Arts in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools, Philadelphia. He 
had been Professor of Industrial Arts, San 
José State College, California, and was 
President of the Northern California 
Branch of NVGA. 


Catuerine Evans, for the past two years 
Assistant Director of the Evaluation Proj- 
ect, Bennington College, is now Assistant 
Professor and Vocational Counselor (a 
newly created position) at the University 
of Indiana. 


Watpemar Hacen, formerly Director of 
Admissions and Personnel at Grinell Col- 
lege, is Director of Vocational Counseling 
and Placement at the University of Con- 
necticut, where the personnel program as 4 
whole is directed by William Haggerty. 


Dantet E. Hucues is Assistant Personnel 
Director at Colorado State College, suc- 
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ceeding Arthur Brayfield, who is now In- 
structor in Vocational Orientation in the 
General College, University of Minnesota. 


Morais M. Davinson is Acting Director 
of the Bureau of Personnel and Placement, 
Rutgers University, succeeding Jack Wal- 
lace. 


Harry Ricuman is Principal of the 
George Washington Evening School, 
Elizabeth, N. J., in addition to being Gui- 
dance Director, Lafayette Junior High 
School, Elizabeth. 


Frank Romer, formerly Occupational 
Adjustment Director, NYA, Bendix, N. J., 
has been appointed Instructor of Physical 
Education and Guidance, Belvidere, N. J. 


SisreR Teresa Gertrupe, OSB, is In- 
structor, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
and Professor of Education, Seton Hall Col- 
lege, Newark, N. J. 


Grace S. M. Zorsaucu, who for the 
past 11 years has been Associate Professor 
of Economics and Associate Dean of 
Women, Ohio State University, has re- 
signed *‘to make room for younger per- 
sons.’’ One of Dean Zorbaugh’s outstand- 
ing achievements at Ohio State was the 
inauguration of the annual Vocational In- 
formation Conference for Women Students. 
Dr. Zorbaugh had also taught at Iowa 
State College, Parsons College, and West- 
minster College in Utah. During World 
War I she served in France. 


Artuur L. Benton, of the Personnel 
Bureau of the College of the City of New 
York, has been called to active duty as 
Lieutenant in the Naval Reserve, Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Florida. Irvine 
R. Stone, Director of Guidance, YMHA, 
Washington Heights, New York City, has 
been called to active duty as Lieutenant 
Junior Grade in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 
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Harry Gixpert, Psychologist, Bureau of 
Child Guidance, New York City, has also 
been called to active service as a Lieutenant 
Junior Grade. These three men will do 
medical research for the Bureau of Aecro- 
nautics, involving the selection and train- 
ing of naval air pilots. 


Mitton Haagn is now Director of Men's 
Activities, University of Minnesota, work- 
ing under Dean E. G. Williamson. Dr. 
Hahn had been on the staff of the General 
College, University of Minnesota. 


Epwin W. Davis, Director of Research, 
State Department of Education, Montpe- 
lier, Vermont, has received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from the Advanced 
School of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. His dissertation 
was entitled, ‘A Functional Pattern Tech- 
nique for Classification of Jobs." 


Rutu M. Rustanp (Mrs. Ivan A.) has 
accepted a position as Coordinator of the 
Family Life Education Program, Toledo, 
Ohio. Her former position as Coordina- 
tor, the Harriet Whitney High School, has 
been filled by Florence Wells. 


Kart Reiser is now Assistant Field Di- 
rector, American Red Cross, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi. He was formerly affiliated 
with the Vocational Service for Juniors, 
New York City. 


Paut L. CamBrELENG, who has been 
Registrar, Newark (N. J.) College of Engi- 
neering, is now Assistant Professor of 
Personnel Relations and Chairman of 
Committee on Entrance Credentials at the 
college. 


Epwin K. Cunurre, formerly Director 
of Guidance, Regional High School, 
Clementon, N. J., has been appointed 

“Supervisor of Engineering Defense Train- 
ing, OPM, at Rutgers University. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. . 





Books Reviewed + 1+ 


- By Various Contributors 





LIFE: A PSYCHOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
By Sidney L. Pressey, J. Elliott Janney, 
and Raymond G. Kuhlen. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1940. Pp. 654. $2.50. 

Many books in the field of psychology 
are so technical, so controversial, so 
theoretical, or so incorrect that the lay 
reader gets very little in return for his 
time and trouble in reading them. This 
cannot be said of Life: A Psychological 
Survey. 

Not highly technical, it is easily read 
and understood. It cannot be controversial 
because it simply states facts (presented in 
the form of simple tables and charts) and 
only the obvious conclusions are drawn. 
All theoretical aspects are avoided by 
sticking to the facts. This gives the book 
a strong behavioristic trend, but this is in- 
evitable, since behaviorism and mechanism 
are simply the conclusions one reaches 
when the true facts of the human body and 
its operation are studied. 

This book should be of interest not only 
to the beginner in psychology, but to the 
trained, scientific psychologist as well. It 
brings new material into the field by sur- 
veying (1) the general environment in 
which most people live, (2) the physical 
and psychological development dde in- 
dividual, and (3) some of the main prob- 
lems the individual must face as his en- 
vironment changes, and as he changes 
throughout his life span. 

The discussion of efficiency and the 
chapter on the Life Plan will be of par- 
ticular interest to readers of OccupaTIons. 
The book would be improved were some- 
thing said about scientific vocational gui- 
dance, as well as scientific psychological re- 
training and treatment for the maladjust- 
ments. This might carry the authors away 
from their main purpose, however, and it 
is possible that they have purposely left 
this for other books. But the book should 


carry at least a brief mention of the possi- 
bility and results of training and treatment. 

This book is recommended for the be- 
ginning student of psychology. It should 
make a good high school text, an excellent 
“curtain raiser’ for the usual freshman 
college course, and an ideal text for even- 
ing high school classes in psychology. 
Every adult in the country should be famiI- 
iar with this material—Wwn. S. Casset- 
BERRY, Director, United Psychology, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


GIVING INFORMATION ABOUT OC- 
CUPATIONS. By Gertrude Forrester. 
Chicago, Science Research Associates, 
1941. Pp. 65. $1.00. 

Teachers and counselors will find that 
this booklet supplies one of their most 
urgent needs. Regardless of the many pro- 
nouncements of educators regarding the 
importance of teaching occupational in- 
formation, the fact remains that most 
teachers are inadequately prepared for such 
aresponsibility. In bringing together into 
one short, inexpensive reference manual 
not only the most valuable and newest 
sources of occupational information, but 
the best ways of using such information, 
Miss Forrester has made a real contribu- 
tion. 

The first two sections of the booklet deal 
with methods of utilizing sources of in- 
formation such as visits to places of em- 
ployment, motion pictures, radio, follow- 
up studies, United States Census data, in- 
dexes, and bibliographies. Suggestions 
for giving pupils mastery of techniques for 
investigating occupations are outlined in 
section three. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion in section four of three additional 
i. informing pupils about courses 
or further training, helping them plan 
their job-hunting campaigns, and enlisting 
the cooperation of community organiza- 
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A check list of nineteen criteria for 


tions. 
evaluating the piving of occupational in- 


formation is included in the appendix, and 
the bibliography lists more than a hun- 
dred of the most worth-while references in 
occupational literature. 

An especially noteworthy feature of 
Giving Information about Occupations, is the 
outline and arrangement of the materials 
in each section. The author first calls at- 
tention to the significance and scope of the 
problem under consideration by quoting a 
well-known authority in the field. She 
then outlines plans that have been used 
successfully and the best sources of in- 
formation on the particular problem. This 
is followed by practical ‘‘suggestions for 
use’” or sample pupil assignments.—Cuir- 
rorDT CorrouGHu, Director of Guidance, Fern- 
dale, Michigan. 


A BOY GROWS UP. By Harry C. Mc- 
Kown and Marion LeBron. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. Pp. 299. 
$2.00. 


How the authors kept from calling this 
“A Handbook for Boys’’ is beyond this re- 
viewer, for that is exactly what this vol- 
ume purports to be, and comes pretty close 
to accomplishing. As such, it answers a 
teal need in the every-day life of a great 
many boys who are having trouble bridg- 
ing the gap from youth to manhood. Of 
course, as the authors point out, no book 
can teach a boy how to live, but it may 
offer facts and suggestions to help in solv- 
ing problems and formulating a plan of 
action. 

Written in an informal and readable 
manner, and illustrated with numerous 
more or less imaginary case histories, the 
authors take up in turn the many problems 


‘that beset the growing boy. They appre- 


ciate the fact that youth is a period of rapid 
change, with many adjustments to be made 
and with one problem following another in 
rapid succession. In many cases, no sym- 
pathetic and competent advisor is at hand 
to advise the growing boy. Frequently 
he does not realize his need of guidance. 





FOUR NEW FILMS 


@ Engineering 

@ Drafting 

@ Nursing 
... important additions to “Your Life Work’ 
series. Vocational guidance 16 mm. sound 
films bring workers to the classroom—make 
jobs “live” before the eyes of your students. 


20 Vocational Guidance Film Strips 


dob Classification Vocational Subjects 
1. Classification of occpts. 11. Aircraft manufg. 
2. or - es 12. Aircraft operation 
geria 
3. Clerical and sales 13. Tree surgery 
14. Osteopathy 

4. Service occupations 15. Pri 4 

5. Agricultural, fishery . Printing industry 
6. Skilled occupations 16. Steel industry 

7. Skilled occpts. (cont.) 17. Optometry 

8. Semi-ski occpts. 18. Cement manufg. 
9. Semi-skilled (cont.) 19. Hotel 
10. Unskilled occpts. 20. Railroad 


Student guides accompany these strips. 
Write for New Time-Payment Plan. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Ine. 


Old Colony Bidg. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa Chicago, Ill. 


















In Press 
Guidance Methods for Teachers 


in 
Homeroom Classroom Core Program 
by C. C. Dunsmoor and L. M. Miller 
Ready for Examination in February 


This timely work will serve teachers in 
secondary and elementary schools, as well 
as teacher training institutions of both grad- 
uate and undergraduate levels. With its 
practical and realistic approach it is de- 
signed, through the authors’ wide experi- 
ence, for the future as well as the present. 





















This Book has FOUR MAJOR PURPOSES 


It provides fertile source of information and help in 
practical guidance methods which teachers need in daily 
work with students in homeroom, classroom, core pro- 
grams or clubs. 

Serves as textbook in teacher-training institutions 
which offer courses in educational and vocational guidance 
principles 

Is useful as guide for in-service improvement of secoa- 
dary and elementary school teachers needing help in under- 
standing and g guidance responsibilities. 
——Assists state, city, and county guidance directors in 
promotion and organization of programs in respective 
areas of jurisdiction. 


International Texthook Co. 


Scranton, 
Pennsylvania 
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Whatever the situation, this book should 
be useful. 

Specifically, the book deals with the 
boy’s relations with his family, with 
brothers, sisters, and parents, and with 
friends of both sexes. It advises as to his 
personal habits, his participation in organ- 
izations and social activities, his health, 
his hobbies, his school work, his earnings, 
expenditures, and savings. The book con- 
cludes with sections on jobs and the enter- 
ing of adult life. 

One of the most valuable features of this 
volume is the occasional summing up of 
the discussion into sets of notes, such as 
‘Notes on Conduct: Your Personal Ap- 
pearance’ and ‘‘Notes on Conduct: Your 
Girl Friend.’’ There are also a number of 
valuable bibliographies. These include 
Selected Biographies; Health and Human 
Relations; Skills, Hobbies and Special 
Interests; and Vocations. 

The value of such a book as this depends 
not alone on the subject matter. Unless 
it appeals to and is read by the audience at 
which it is aimed, much of its value is 
lost. In this case, the authors have suc- 
ceeded admirably, for this reviewer's copy 
circulated among a half dozen boys of high 
school age and was retrieved with con- 
siderable difficulty. All expressed satisfac- 
tion with the book, and the only criti- 
cisms were (1) that there weren't enough 
illustrations, and (2) that the eight or ten 
pages devoted to foods and the preparation 
of meals were wasted on them.—Lze M. 
KLINEFELTER, Ruffner Junior High School, 
Norfolk, Va. 


ow 


HOW TO FIND AND FOLLOW YOUR 
CAREER. By William J. Reilly. New 
York, Harper and Brothers. First print- 
ing 1936. Reprinted 1940 in the $1.00 
edition. Pp. 157. 


An outgrowth of The William John Reilly In- 
stitute for Straight Thinking, founded in 1932, ‘‘for 
the purpose of casting young men in the right role 
and helping them to pursue the kind of work they 
love most,’’ this popularly written volume presents 
in breezy style the simple ager Reilly reports 
to have employed successfully with college students 
and older age and occupational groups. 

Grounding his methods in the principles of research 








YOUR LIBRARY IS 
INCOMPLETE 
WITHOUT THIS SERIES 


Guidance Plans and 


Methods 


(Formerly Basic Occupational Plans’ 


Counselors and teachers will find 
these Guidance Plans and Methods 
indispensable to their work. Each 
publication contains basic occupa- 
tional information, along with con- 
crete suggestions for classroom ap- 
plication. Also included are helpful 
hints for instituting a guidance 
program in the school. 


The last four books in the Guidance 
Plans and Methods series are: 


Number 6—Preparing for Voca- 
tional and Avocational Life, 
by Verl A. Teeter and Effie O. 
Stanfield 


Number 7—Giving Information 
about Occupations, by Ger- 
trude Forrester 


Number 8—School Courses and 
Related Careers, by Otto R. 
Bacher and George J. Berko- 
witz 

Number 9—The Nature and Use 
of Reading Tests, by Arthur 
E. Traxler 


This series is published quarterly, 
as part of the Occupational Informa- 
tion System . . . . Single copies are 90¢ 
each; reduced rates for quantity 
orders. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


1700 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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used in scientific laboratories, Reilly lucidly sets 
forth ‘four simple steps for choosing your career” 
°. 41) based upon careful observation, definition of 
¢ problem, controlled experimentation, and con- 
clusions drawn from the obtained data. Concrete 
illustrations demonstrate the plan in action, while 
convincing argument “‘sells"’ the idea. 

Styled to interest the young adult who is casting 
about in search of scemaiiendl eibutant, the Reilly 
lan of ‘‘straight thinking on career planning"’ should 
fe thought-provoking to the counselor and group 
guidance worker who is dealing with initial phases of 
the problem of occupational adjustment even at 





younger age levels. 

The highly optimistic tone of the text and the 
tendency to over-simplify the problem suggest that 
the volume may be more useful on the counselor's 
shelf of professional aids, than among that every- 
increasing number of open-shelf library books sub- 
scribing to Frank Parsons’ early doctrine of ‘‘self- 
guidance."" However, some counselors may find 
the volume useful as a “‘self-guidance’’ text for the 
individual of some maturity who is prepared to make 
intensive application to his own problem under care- 
ful direction.—F. A. Frepensurcu, Director of Gui- 
dance, Department of Public Instruction, Hudson, New 
York. 





You Might Like Pharmacy as a Career. 
You Might Like Chemurgy as a Career. Pasa- 
dena, California, Western Personnel Ser- 
vice, 1941. Pp. 14. 25 cents each. 


_ These occupational briefs are two in a series pub- 
lished in collaboration with the University of Cali- 
fornia and WPA, for students on western campuses. 


Commercial Exhibits 











Counselors and administra- 
tors welcome new books and 
new professional material. At 
the San Francisco Convention 
attractive exhibits will be dis- 
played at the Fairmont Hotel. 


For further information, 


write to 


Arnold M. Hess 

Chairman, Commercial Exhibits 
State Teachers College 
Newark, N. J. 
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Organization and 
Supervision of 


Guidance 


By Richard D. Allen 





Invaluable to Counselors 
and Administrators 


Widely recognized as the standard reference on 
modern public-school guidance, this 442-page 
book is kept within easy reach for continuous 
use by thousands of high-school principals, 
guidance directors, and superintendents. 

This book contains the experience of dozens of 

uidance experts and authorities, gathered by 

octor Allen through his wide contacts in the 
guidance field. The author is a former presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. He has developed in Providence, R. L., 
one of the finest guidance programs of any public 
school system in the country. 


CONTENTS 


I. a Counselor—Generalist or Special- 
ist 
II. Personnel Records and Research 
III. The Interview and Individual Adjust- 
ment 
IV. Group Guidance or Orientation 
V. Foundations of Pupil Adjustment 
VI. Problems and Methods of Adjustment 
VII. Guidance in Secondary Schools 


VIII. Guidance as an Articulating Factor 
IX. Problems and Methods of Group Gui- 
dance 
X. Guidance Beyond the Regular Day 
Schools 


XI. The Supervision of Guidance 

XII. Guidance for Adults 
Appenpix—Forms and Reports; Follow-Up 
Studies; Manual for Use of Personnel Charts 


30-day approval—List, $3.65 


INOR PUBLISHING Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc., 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Grorce E. Hutcagrson, Chief, Bureau of Executive Secretary, CLanence W. Fairor, Headquarters 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, State De- 


partment of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Office, 425 West 123rd St., New York, New York 


Marcarst E. Bennett, First Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance, Pasadena (Calif.) Schools 
C. Grrpert Wrenn, Second Vice-Pres., Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota 
Arno tp M. Hass, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 


Trustees 


Jerome H. Bent ey, Program Director, New York City YMCA 

Mary P. Corrg, Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Public Schools, Cincinnati 
Mitprep M. Hickman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Witura K. Hopkins, Director of Industrial Relations, Columbia Pictures Corp., Hollywood, Calif. 
Carrott L. Suartie, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. $. Employment Service 

Vernon S. Stevens, Vocational Counselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto, Canada 


Branch 


California 
Northern 
Southern 

Canada 
Ontario 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia 
Nationa! Capital 

Florida 
South 

Georgia 
Atlanta 

Hawaii 
Honolulu 

Illinois 
Chicago 

Indiana 
Northern 

Iowa 
Quad City 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 
New Orleans 

Maryland 


Baltimore 
Massachusetts 


Merrimack Valley 
New England 
Worcester 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 
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J. Paul Mohr 
Marjorie P. Walker 


S. R. Ross 
Winfield P. Niblo 
A. Gordon Nelson 
Florence N. Cornell 


T. C. Alexander 

C. R. Foster, Jr. 
Stanley M. Hastings 
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C. N. Schutt 
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Fannie W. Howard 


John A. Broadhead 


Archibald Taylor 
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Secretary 


O. S. Hubbard, Board of Educ., San Jose 
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Harold L. Armstrong, Shaw Schools, Ltd., Toronto 
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A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
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Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 
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Cora M. Barry, 174 Lowell Ave., Haverhill 
Chester Neilson, High School, Lexington 
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Epitor’s Norg: Members are urged to cooperate in keeping these listings up-to-date by reporting 
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David C. Lopez 
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Herbert W. Knopp 
J. Floyd Alexander 
Dorothy Smith 
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Maj. H. G. Chancey 


C. H. Waller 
R. A. Beckwith 


Walter Kingham 


Secretary 


Augusta Ochs, Girls’ Vocational School 
Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 
Ruby Johnson, Williamston H. S. 
Kenneth Lancaster, YMCA, Grand Rapids 
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Kathleen Downey, 26 S. Ferris St., Irvington 
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Helen Ort, 966 Lexington Ave., New York 
Mildred A. Davey, Hastings-on-Hudson 
Candace Doelman, Middleport H. S., Middleport 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 
S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 
Josephine Shapiro, 892 Clifton Crest Terrace 


Lucy Kimbel, 1459 — Ave., Lakewood 
Louise Herler, 1018 Jefferson St., Toledo 


Mary Alice Laird, Mifflinville 

Leo J. Carney, State Employment Service, Eric 
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R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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Dean of Boys, Davenport High School, Daven- 
port, lowa 

Individual Analysis: Mrrcustt Dregsez, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Occupational Research: Mary J. Drucxgr, Ohio 
State Employment Service, 435 Cleveland Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Preparation for Guidance Service: Artuur J. Jongs, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Divisions 


Rural Guidance: Epwin W. Davis, State Department 
of Education, State House, Montpelier, Ve. 


Committees 


Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 

Placement: Cart Horn, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Lansing, Mich. 

Scholarship. 


Teaching: Mitton Haun, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Mion. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Colleges: C. Gitpert Wrenn, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 

Out-of-School: A. A. Livericut, Jewish Vocational 
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Secondary Schools: S. Manion Justice, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Education, Washington, D. C. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Auditing: Rosert G. Baxian, Federal Reserve Bank, 
33 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
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Commercial Exhibits: ArNo~tp M. Hass, State Teachers 
College, Newark, N. J 
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Bucuwa p, Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th 
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College, Bellingham, Washington 

Defense: Many P. Corre, Board of Education, G 
cinnati, Ohio 
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Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory 


Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College, Colum 
University, New York, N. Y. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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ness School, Oakland, California 
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Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Publicity: Lawrence W. Tics, International Te 
book Co., Scranton, Pa. 
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Regional Conferences: : Warren K. Layton, Board 
Education, Detroit, Michigan ’ 


Answers the question: ‘‘What 
shall | do after leaving school?” 


PLANNING 
YOUR FUTURE 


Myers, Little and Robinson 


This book brings to pupils a cleare 

picture of the world of work, its op 
portunities, and its rewards. It pre 
vides comprehensive information om 
the major occupational groups, and 
develops the skills and techniques 
needed to choose and prepare for 


vocation. 
J 


Write for further information to 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., ! 


330 West 42nd Street New ¥ 
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